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Pul-I-leeze, Buster... don’t smile! 


When you take pictures of people, 
remember this: 


Don’t feel that a smile is neces- 
sary. 

Smiles are all right, mind you. 
Natural smiles... the kind you get 
by surprising your subject. But just 
see how much more interesting this 
intent expression (above) is than a 
strained, self-conscious smile! 


Incidentally, if you’d like to know 
how to light an indoor picture like 
this, you’ll find a chapter on indoor 
picture-taking in Ansco’s book on 
photography, “Better Photography 
Made Easy.”’ 


There are exposure tables, lighting 
diagrams, instructions for portraits, 
silhouettes, and other indoor pic- 
tures in this complete manual of 
photography. 





The instructions in this booklet, 
combined with a roll of wide-latitude 
Ansco Film in your camera, are al- 
most certain to make you a better 
photographer. 


For Ansco Film’s ability to over- 
come- minor exposure errors brings 
you a better picture every time. 





ASK FOR 








Ansco 


FILM e CAMERAS 











Get a copy of ‘‘Better Photography Made Easy”’ today! 
It’s Ansco’s authoritative guide to photography ... it’s at 
your dealer’s...it’s only 25¢. Ansco, Binghamton, N. Y. 


\ Say What 
la ae You Please! 


I wonder if you editors have heard 
of Rochester's “Barn.” The Barn is a 
teen-agers’ night club and the answer 
to a parents’ prayer. The idea for the 
Barn took shape when Rochester par- 
ents realized that there were no de- 
sirable places for young people to go 
on dates. We had had community cen- 
ters and “milk bars” in the past, but 
the way these places were run had al- 
ways made us feel as if we were juvenile 
delinquents being saved from street 
corners. The Barn is different. 

Started by Frank Gannett, a Roches- 
ter publisher, the Barn is now run by 
the presidents of the high school stu- 
dent councils in the Rochester vicinity. 
It has a combination night club and 
country club atmosphere. Sometimes it 
offers entertainment by movie and radio 
stars. At other times groups of teen- 
agers supply the entertainment. Always 
there is good dance music. We can sit 
at our own reserved tables and order 
hamburgers and soft drinks. Admission 
is 50 cents a person. 

The Barn is open Friday and Satur- 
day evenings as a night club, and it is 
available for high schoo] dances and 
social functions during the rest of the 
week. 

If you were to run a story on the 
Barn, I think other communities might 
be inspired to provide similar youth 
centers. 

Bud Brown 
Rochester, N. Y. 


As a history teacher, I want to con- 
gratulate you on your fine “All Out for 
Democracy” series. In these hectic times 
when we hear name-calling on every 
side, it is all too easy to forget what 
the word democracy does mean. So 
many magazines and newspapers have 
been carelessly labeling groups as fas- 
cist or communist. It’s time we re-ex- 
amined our political vocabulary, and 
your articles will be a big help. 

J. W. 
New York, N. Y. 


I thought C. A. Lejeune’s article, 
“Any Resemblance Is Purely Coinci- 
dental,” (Senior Scholastic, Sept. 15) 
was delightful. It certainly pointed out 
what an unrealistic picture of the 
United States other countries get from 
seeing Hollywéod films. However, | 
think there’s an even more serious prob- 
lem. And that is that the people of the 
U. S. are getting a completely distorted 





(Concluded on page 4) 
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Government Means You 


B te WATER you drink is supplied by your city. The milk on 

your cereal is pasteurized under state regulations. The school 
you attend is probably supported by public taxation. You walk or 
ride to school through streets paved by the town highway depart- 
ment. When you mail a letter, it is delivered by the United States 
Post Office. The radio program you listened to last night was broad- 
cast under the Federal Communications Commission. The Weather 
Bureau tells you whether to wear your raincoat tomorrow. 


If you visit Yellowstone Park (run by the National Park Service) 
or anywhere else, you ride on trains or busses regulated by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The “take home” pay your father 
gets depends on the taxes deducted from his pay check. And when 
you die, the health department will punch a hole on a card. 


Not a minute in the day passes that the government does not 
touch you, often without your knowing it, in innumerable vital 
ways. “You may not think about politics,” said a candidate for office, 
“but politics thinks about you!” 

All this chalks up an “A” for common sense to students who 
placed “a knowledge of government” high on the list of what a 
high school graduate should know. (See “Jam Session,” Sept. 22.) 

Somebody might say: “Well, isn’t that what we have civics 
courses for? If we learn what's in the textbook on government, isn’t 
that enough?” No, not quite. It’s a good start. But one trouble with 
‘textbooks is that they’re likely to describe merely a piece of techni- 
cal machinery — how it’s supposed to work ideally according to the 
standards set down in the rulebook — the laws and the Constitu- 
tion. Your classroom magazines, your daily newspapers, and the 
radio are essential sources to supplement the material in your books. 

And when we get out into active life, we often find that gov- 
ernment seems to consist chiefly of loopholes and abuses manipu- 
lated by self-seeking men and their political machines. Then we 
may be shocked and decide to wash our hands of the whole “dirty” 
business. 


We'll never attain good government that way in a democracy. 
We've got to get down in the dirt and dig. We must know govern- 
ment in action, too, the forces and motives that work behind the 
scenes. We must attend city council and Congressional committee 
meetings, learn how the votes are rounded up in every ward and 
district, and watch the records of our representatives in office. When 
the time comes for you to vote and join a political party or civic 
organization, your first job will be down at the “grass roots” ring- 
ing the doorbells of your neighbors in your own town. 


Civilization is more than civics. It’s history — from the Stone 
Age to the atomic bomb. It’s economics — from industry and labor 
to rent control and the cost of living. It’s psychology — how human 
beings behave, alone or in groups, in peace or war. So if you're 
going to “know your government,” you'd better know all you can 
about man and his doings on this earth. 


Next week: Using Your Own Language 


OUR FRONT COVER: Football’s in the air is lined up in advance; they state their 
and the cheerleaders are out in front! point briefly and concisely (C'mon, 
And speaking of the art of persuasion (see  gang!”’); they stick to their topic (“We're 
“That's What You Think!”, page 5) cheer- gonna win-win now!l”’). Photo by Owen 
leaders are supersalesmen. Their sales talk Reed at White Plains (N. Y.) H. S. 
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Say What You Please! 


(Concluded from page 2) 


picture of their own country from the 
movies. Too many of us are growing up 
with the idea that there’s a handsome 
man and a million-dollar house waiting 
around the corner for every girl, And 
we have an idea that life is made up of 
sessions at night clubs alternating with 
sessions at a _psychoanalyst’s office. 
That’s not healthy. With such a crazy 
conception of life in America, how can 
we possibly expect to understand real 


people and be worthwhile citizens in 
our communities? 
Polly Price 
Washington, D. C. 


Bravo to you for the superior quality 
of your magazine! You stimulate and 
inspire our youth toward the highest 
American ideals, 

Zabelle Tourian, a teacher 
Memorial High School 
West New York, New Jersey 


I am writing this letter to express 
my views on aviation and the opportun- 
ities it offers to high school students. 





magine being first 


in your class to receive 
a letter from a friend 


overseas! 
















Here’s a way to have fun... And a chance 


to win a cash prize. 


For the first time in the history of the 
Scholastic Awards, you can win a prize 
by simply writing a letter. 


Your teacher has the details. She will 
get you the name of a boy or girl in far- 
away China, France, England or some 
other foreign land who would like to 
correspond with you. Then be sure to 
keep a copy of your letter to enter in 
the competition. 


This particular Scholastic Award 
is called ‘‘The International Writing 
Award.” It is sponsored by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways, whose giant Flying 
Clippers link the world’s continents. 


There are no complicated rules to fol- 


The System of the Fiying Clippers 


low. Your letter can be any length you 
want it to be. It will be judged solely on 
the basis of the excellence with which it 
“fosters friendship and better understand- 
ing of American life.” 


Here are the prizes: (for Senior Divi- 
sion) First: $25; Second: $15; Third: 
$10; and five Fourth prizes of $5 each. 
(For Junior Division) First: $35; Second: 
$25; Third: $15. 


PAN AMERICAN 


Wortp AIRWAYS 








I believe that aviation will be one of the 
most important factors in our postwar 
world. I think almost all of our travel 
will be done by plane. Therefore, I 
think young people should learn all 
they can about aviation, As for myself, 
I have been flying for about a year and 
a half. I am training for a position with 
a commercial airline. I would like to see 
more articles on aviation in your mag- 
azine. 

William Kuechle 

West High School 

Minneapolis, Minn. 


Many recent magazine articles (in- 
cluding an excellent editorial in your 
magazine last year) have been point- 
ing out that some of our soldiers abroad 
are not behaving properly. Their ac- 
tions are both boorish and arrogant. 

My opinion on this humiliating state 
of affairs is that ihe commanding officers 
of military units ought to explain to 
these soldiers that they represent the 
American public. The unfavorable im- 
pression that their’ actions create may 
result in serious complications in our 
international relations. 


Helen Cytron 
District High School 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Regently I read an article in the 


' N. Y. Herald Tribune by Harris Wof- 


ford, founder of the Student Federal- 
ists. He had just returned from the 
World Youth Festival in Prague. 
Wofford said that American students 
made a very sorry showing at Prague. 

I remember hearing last Spring that 
the U. S. State Department was trying 
to discourage American students from 
going to the festival because it was 
being promoted by young Communists. 
As a result, Wofford’s article pointed 
out, only 200 of the 13,000 delegates 
were Americans. And from 6,000 to 
9,000 of the 13,000 were Communists. 

Russian youth, backed by their gov- 
ernment, had put time, effort, and 
enthusiasm into planning for the festi- 
val. Their outstanding performers — 
singers, dancers, and athletes — were 
there, as well as their most brilliant 
students. Conséquently Russia walked 
away with most of the competitions. 

Wofford said hundreds of young 
people from war-torn countries who 
were looking around for a faith in 
which to believe were impressed by 
the Russians. Everyone commented 
that you could tell a Communist by his 
enthusiasm and optimism. 

Russia won at Prague — just because 
the U. S. made no effort to demon- 
strate what a vital thing our democ- 
racy is. How long can we be so 
shortsighted? 

Brett Smith 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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that!” 

Has such a statement ever been 
your contribution to a discussion? If so, 
you deserve to have it tossed right 
back at you: “No, you're all wet!” For 
certainly you are a little “damp behind 
the ears” if you expect statements like 
that to win arguments or friends for 
you. 

Every time you make a statement, 
even about the weather, you're telling 
people what you think. You're trying 
to sell them an idea. They can take it 
or leave it. You're a salesman, and your 
listeners are your customers. 

You can’t hit your customers over 
the heads with your product. If you 
want them to buy your idea, you'll 
have to wrap it up carefully and pre- 
sent it pleasantly. Whether you're per- 
suading, discussing, or arguing, there 
are sales-proof rules for packaging and 
presenting your ideas. 


Back Up Your Product 


When a salesman approaches a cus- 
tomer, he doesn’t walk in empty- 
handed and demand an order. He car- 
ries a sample case and he wears a 
smile. He’s armed with two weapons: 
proof of his argument (his samples) 
and pleasantness (his smile). 

Take that as a hint if you hope to 
sell your ideas—to convince people 
that they’re fact, not fancy. Use these 
specific pointers as a guide: 


1. Think through your argument be- 
fore you begin talking. (Doesn’t a sales- 
man line up his sales talk before he 
leaves his office?) 

2. State each point briefly and con- 
cisely. (Why make people guess at your 
meaning? Tell them!) 

8. Stick to the topic. (There’s enough 
mental exercise in trying to prove one 
point at a time. Why tackle more?) 

4. Always be sure of your facts. 
(Why give your opponent the chance 
to puncture you with the sharpness of 
his facts?) 

5. Let the other fellow have his say. 
(A “talk-hog” doesn’t convince people; 
he tires them.) 

6. Pay close attention to other fel- 
lows’ points. (Don’t lose your grip on 
the discussion. You'll feel foolish re- 
peating a point someone else made five 
minutes ago.) 

7. Use your own previous experience 
as an argument only when the cases 
are similar.-(You can’t compare ocean 
liners to bicycles, or dogs to goats.) 

8. Don’t quote people or publica- 
tions unless they're authorities. 
kid sister says...” is no argument un- 
less you're discussing paper dolls!) 

9 Try to reach a conclusion. (Other- 
wise you've wasted your time and 


"Viner all wet—you can’t say 








probably produced nothing but a 
quarrel. ) 

10. Always be courteous and even- 
tempered. (An unpleasant manner can 
lose an argument more quickly than 
false logic.) 

Stick to those points and you'll be a 
successful salesman at home, at school, 
and in business. 


Persuasion Can Be Peaceful 


Your library books are due today; 
and you have no time to return them 
if you're going to stick to the study 
schedule you've lined up for tonight. 
The solution seems to depend on your 
kid brother, now absorbed in a maga- 
zine. 

The peaceful way to persuade Bud 
is to use logic. 

You reason this way: I'd forgotten 
that my library books are due today. 
... If I go to the library now, I'll have 
to put off either writing my theme or 
helping Bud with his math, as I prom- 
ised I'd do... . But Bud isn’t busy now. 

And then to Bud: “Say, Bud, I for- 
got about my books being due at the 
library today. I don’t see how I'll have 
time to return them and help you with 
your math lesson tonight. Would you 
mind running the errand when you 
finish that article? By the time you get 
back, I'll be set to help you with your 
math.” 

If Bud is a fairly reasonable person, 
this appeal will win him over. You 
didn’t distort the facts; but you did 
follow the best line of logic by showing 
Bud that your request was to his ad- 
vantage. 

Now test yourself on this problem: 

I. Jed Kern is learning the ropes on a 
new job. His first assignment is to set 
up a file for one of the company’s new 
accounts. Mr. McIntyre has explained 
the company’s regular filing system and 





told Jed to follow it in setting up this 
new file. Jed goes to work, but almost 
immediately he remembers a simpler 
filing system he learned when working 
for a smaller firm last summer. Jed goes 
back to his boss: 

Jep: I know a much simpler way to 
set up this new file. 

Mr. MclI.: You do? 

Jep: Sure. It'll make the whole thing 
much easier, especially for me. And I'm 
the one who has to work with it. You 
see, it’s just plain alphabetizing — with- 
out bothering about cross-references. 
All these different colored folders are 
a nuisance! 

Mr. MclI.: Well, now — 

Jen: I’m sure it'll work; it was fine on 
my other job with a smaller firm. 

Mr. MclI.: I’m pretty busy now, 
Kern. Suppose we talk about this some 
other time? 

Using your common sense, plus the 
ten-point check list, point out every 
mistake oe made. Then decide what 
Jed should have done. 


Arrange Your Arguments 


An argument is not a fight. An argu- 
ment is simply a more ambitious form 
of persuasion. When you argue a point, 
you offer reasons for or against some- 
thing. So don’t apply the word “argu- 
ment” to unreasonable, up-in-the-air 
quarrels. 

You're involved in an argument when 
there’s a point in question. You try to 
make the other fellow come over to 
your side; he wants you to adopt his 
viewpoint. You'll both lose if you re- 
sort to name-calling, shouting, and lies. 
You'll win if you use clear, cool logic: 

1. Straighten out your argument in 
your own mind. (You want Myron to 
join the school photography club. You 
claim that no student gets all he can 
out of high school unless he works in 


Sete 





extra-curricular activities. Since Myron 
is interested in cameras, the logical 
activity for him is the photo club.) 

2. Straighten yourself out just as 
smoothly on your opponent's argu- 
ments. (Myron thinks he can best in- 
vest his time by reading about cameras 
and taking pictures on his own.) 

8. Find the main point on which 
you disagree. Unless you do this, you'll 
go in circles, each repeating your 
original arguments. (How much of 
your reasoning will Myron accept? 
Does he think clubs are good? Yes. 
Does he agree that they make school 
pleasanter and more profitable for stu- 
dents? Yes. Will he join the club? NO! 
Your problem then is to keep the argu- 
ment down to Myron’s specific case. 
Don’t waste time exclaiming over school 
spirit, etc.) 

4. Build your case around this one 
specific point on which you disagree. 
Dig up evidence to prove your side. 
(Remind Myron that he can use the 
equipment in the school lab, that club 
sessions will give him the benefit of 
other fellows’ experience, and that he'll 
be eligible to have his work shown at 
the club’s exhibit.) 

5. At the same time, examine your 
opponent’s argument to find the flaw 
in his logic; and use arguments that 
will show up this flaw. (You've already 
found Myron’s flaw, of course. He 
agrees, in general, to the good points 
of clubs, but his conceit makes him feel 
he’s an exception. Point out tactfully 
that his conceit is causing him to cut 
off his nose to spite his face. He's 
cheating himself of valuable experience 
and guidance. ) 

All this while, you keep your voice 
even and pleasant. You call your friend 
by his name, never substituting “Jerk” 
or “Stupid” or “Goon.” You listen care- 
fully to everything he says. 

When he finally admits that you're 
right, you accept victory graciously. 
Or if you’re proved wrong — and we all 
are sometimes — you accept defeat with 
equal grace. 


Discuss It Deftly 


Discussions are give-and-take affairs. 
A problem arises. No one is sure of 
how to handle it. You all examine it, 
sifting the pros and cons, searching for 
a solution. As you discuss, each person 
may form his opinion. Perhaps you all 


agree and come to a unanimous de- 
cision. Perhaps you split into sides, 
find that you're arguing certain points, 
and have to compromise. 

Whichever way the discussion goes, 
you keep your eyes on the all-important 
goal: to turn:up all the facts, give 
everyone his say, view each angle care- 
fully, and arrive at the best possible 
decision. 


II. Read this conversation in which 
Anne, Chuck, Irma, Jenny, and Simon 
discuss a fund-raising problem. Follow 
their comments carefully, noting how 
each person behaves during the dis- 
cussion. Then answer the questions at 
the end of the dialogue. 

ANNE: Since Mr. Cooper is the fac- 
ulty adviser for our new World Affairs 
Club, I think the five of us should send 
him a gift while he’s in the hospital. 

Cuuck: That’s a swell idea, except 
for one thing — I’m broke! 

Jenny: I am, too, and I don’t want 
to borrow from my folks. 

Inma: Last year the junior class put 
on a musical revue to raise money. 

Cuuck: That requires too much time 
and effort. 

InmMA: For goodness’ sake, Chuck, 
don’t you think Mr. Cooper is worth a 
little effort? He’s a grand person! 

Stmon: Whoa there, Irma. Maybe it 
we first decide on the gift itself, we'll 


have a better idea of how much we 
must raise. 

Anne: Well, I'd thought of a sub- 
scription to one of the news magazines. 
They each cost $6.50 a year. 

Srmon: Sounds fine. Any objections, 
or other suggestions? 

Cuuck: Say, it’s four o'clock already. 

Irma: I'm all for the subscription. 

Jenny: Second the motion. 

Srmon: That calls for $1.30 from 
each of us. Now, how do we get it? 

Inma: Well, in comic strips kids are 
always raising money by blackmailing 
their sisters’ dates. 

Jenny: You know, the Student Coun- 
cil office has names of families who 
need baby-sitters. The rate is 35 cents 
an hour. Are all of you game? 

Aux: Sure! 

Cuuckx: Now that that’s decided, let’s 
go home. I have homework. 

Simon: First, let’s all promise to 
complete our four hours of baby-sitting 
within the next four days. I can borrow 
the money from my father and mail 
it to the magazine tonight, if you'll 
each pay me back by Friday. And Ill 
ask the magazine to send a gift card to 
Mr. Cooper posthaste. 

1. How could Anne have avoided a 
good deal of unnecessary discussion? 

2. Who brought the discussion down 
to brass tacks, and how? 

3. (a) Why was Irma’s first fund- 
raising suggestion an unreasonable one? 
(b) What was wrong with her second? 

4. Who was not following the dis- 
cussion closely? How do you know? 

5. Who made the largest contribu- 
tion to the discussion, and how? (Name 
four specific methods. ) 

6. What very important point did 
the group forget to decide? 

Answers in Teacher Edition 
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‘‘ HIS is a new age —the Air Age!” 

said Gill Robb Wilson, aviation 
editor of the New York Herald Tribune 
and one of this country’s experts on 
aviation. 

“The airplane is making a greater 
difference to you than you may realize.” 
Wilson had a wise gleam in his eye as 
he talked to us. “The chances are that 
you'll fly around the world a couple 
of times in your lifetime. It'll become 
so simple you'll take along an over-night 
kit instead of a suitcase.” 

“How long does it take to fly to Eu- 
rope today?” we asked. 

“An hour less than a train takes from 
New York to Chicago — 14 hours from 
New York to London. You have dinner 
on the plane, go to sleep, and have 
breakfast in London. 

“The Air Age means that you must 
understand other people,” he went on. 
“There’s no such thing as a ‘foreign’ 
country any more. It’s all one world.” 

Wilson swung around in his swivel 
chair. “And to understand other people 
you must study the history of their 
countries. Then you'll know why they 
are as they are. We must all realize 
that there are other people and countries 
and customs than our own. Education 
can help us understand them.” 


Flying from an Apple Tree 


“How did you become interested in 
flying?” we asked the aviation expert. 

“I suppose it’s natural for boys to 
want to fly. When I was 12 years old, 
I built myself a pair of wings and flew 
from an apple tree. The wings caught in 
the tree and I broke both shoulders. 

“During World War I, I flew with 


U.S. 


both the French and U. S. armies. And,” 
Wilson grinned, “I’ve been flying ever 
since!” 

Wilson’s father was a Presbyterian 
preacher, and Gill Robb also studied 
to be a minister. “I’ve traveled to all 
parts of the world learning to under- 
stand people of different religions and 
ways of living,” he told us. 

After World War I he changed from 
the ministry to aviation because of a 
throat injury received during the war. 
But a speech defect couldn’t stop Wil- 
son’s “preachin.” 

“If I were preachin’ in a pulpit, I'd 
run out of Sundays,” he said. “As it 
is, I’m talking all the time.” Wilson not 
only puts his ideas across through news- 
paper columns, but he’s a crackerjack 
lecturer. 

“Tll let you in on a secret,” he vol- 
unteered with a twinkle in his eye. “I’ve 
never written out a speech in my life. 
When I stand up to talk I don’t know 
any more than a jack rabbit what I'll 
say. But after studying a subject as long 
as I’ve studied aviation, if I’m not burst- 
ing with it, something’s wrong.” 

“You're an adviser on aviation for the 
Government and for private air lines, 
aren't you?” we asked. 

“Yes, I advise them on planning air- 
ports, constructing runways, choosing 
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2» 14 hours fo Europe! 


17 hours to Chinal 


managers for the airports—on every 
phase of aviation.” 

“And you write poetry on the side?” 
we asked slyly. 


Aviation Poet 

Wilson chuckled. “I write verse some- 
times. One summer during high school 
days I wanted to buy a car. That meant 
I had to earn the money. So I wrote 
and sold enough verses to get the car. 
A couple of years ago I gathered my 
aviation poems into a book called Leaves 
from an Old Log. What tickles me is 
that it was a success!” 

“Are trips to the moon going to be 
part of the Air Age?” we asked the ex- 
pert. 

“Your chances of going to the moon 
are about as remote as the moon itself,” 
quipped Wilson. “Before that time there 
must be a long development in propul- 
sion methods—such as a_ possible 
atomic engine. But,” he smiled, “I'm 
not so much interested in going to the 
moon as in making folks ‘moon’ about 
air power.” 

Wilson’s next sentence proved his 
point that the Air Age is here — that 
flying will soon be as common as riding 
a street car. “By the way,” he remarked 
casually, “glad you could come today. 
I'm flying to Alaska tonight.” 








AN you prove that the sun will rise 

tomorrow? No, you can’t. But you can 
make a sure-fire guess that it will rise. 
You make a safe generalization like 
this, correctly: 

1, I and people I know have lived 
many days. 

2. The sun has risen about every 24 
hours as long as I or anyone I know of 
can remember. 

8. Therefore, it seems that in this part 
of the world, the sun will always rise 
about every 24 hours. 

So far, we’ve spotted generalizations 
by the words every, all, always, never, 
etc. Now let’s see just how you make a 
generalization: (a) you examine one 

thing, such as a horse; (b) 
you see many horses; (c) you draw a 


general conclusions about all horses. 

You have reasoned upward from 
one horse to a general statement about 
all horses. Since it’s seldom possible to 
see all examples of a thing, there’s an 
element of guesswork in generalizations. 
The more examples you see, the less 
guessing you'll do — and the surer the 
generalization will be. 


How Many Legs Has a Horse? 


Let’s say you've come to the con- 
clusion that all horses have four legs. 
That’s a safe generalization. Suppose 
you walk into a barn and see the head 
of a horse. You know without going into 
the stall and counting legs that this 
horse will have four legs — unless it is 
a freak or the victim of an accident. 
You reason like this, correctly: 

1. All horses have four legs. 

2. This is a horse. 

3. Therefore, this horse has four legs. 

Instead of making a generalization, 
you started with a ready-made generali- 


a a 


zation. You used it to inform you about 
a thing you were experiencing at the 
moment —a horse in a barn. 

This time you reasoned downward 
from all horses to one particular horse. 
This is called deductive reasoning, from 
the Latin word ducere, “to lead,” and 
de, meaning “down.” It is also called 
making a syllogism. 

Reasoning upward from many single 
examples to a conclusion about all is 
making a generalization. It is called 
inductive reasoning, from the Latin 
ducere, “to lead,” and in, meaning “up.” 

In the examples below, circle the 
generalization, and check the syllogism. 

A: 1. I have known and heard of 
many men. 

2. Every man I’ve known or heard of 
breathed to live. 

8. Therefore, it is safe to say that all 
men must breathe to live. . 

B: 1. All men must breathe to live. 

2. I am a man. 

3. Therefore I must breathe to live. 
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F COURSE, you check the dic- 
0 tionary for definitions of unfamiliar 
words. But that’s only one of many 
uses for this handy reference book. Let's 
suppose you're in the habit of using the 
dictionary every time you need it. We'll 
follow you through an average day. 
Then we'll see why your dictionary — 
Webster's Collegiate in this case — is 
such a well-thumbed volume. 

8 a.m. — “My financial status is pretty 
wobbly,” your kid brother explains to 
Dad at breakfast. “Ha,” you chortle, 
“so’s your pronunciation! You said ‘FI- 
nancial.’ The first syllable should be pro- 
nounced with a short ‘i,’ as in dig. 

To prove your point, you look up 
financial in the dictionary. You point to 
the pronunciations of the word given in 
parentheses following the first listing of 
the word. (Here the word is spelled 
phonetically, as it should be pro- 
nounced. The accented syllable is indi- 
cated by a small wedge-shaped mark. 
Over each vowel is a diacritical mark. 
The key at the bottom of each page 
translates these odd-looking dots and 
dashes.) Within the par theses are 
two pronunciations. But y « know that 
the first one —with the short “i” —is 
preferred. 

10 a.m.— Typing a business letter, 
you approach the end of a line; you're 
in the middle of appreciate. How to 
hyphenate it? Don’t guess! The dic- 
tionary shows that the syllables are: ap 
pre ci ate. (Note that a small dot 
separates syllables not divided by an 
accent mark.) Now you can be sure. 

2 p.m.— Writing a theme during 
study period you're stumped for the 


morrectness OF 


What's 
ina 
Word! 


past tense of fling. You could whisper 
to Joe, sitting across the aisle. But has 
he as much authority as the dictionary 
on the teacher’s desk? Mr. Webster 
gives: you the principal parts of fling. 
He can also be relied on for the plural 
form of an irregular noun and the 
comparative or superlative form of an 
adjective. 

4 p.m. — Scanning the afternoon pa- 
per, you read, “After the lawyers had 
summed up, the judge made his charge 
to the jury.” Charge is certainly a com- 
mon word, but what does it mean here? 
To find out, you go to the dictionary. 
You locate charge. The first definitions 
given are for charge, v. (verb). You're 
looking for the meanings of charge, n. 
(noun), but you pause long enough 
to read the origin of the verb which 
follows the principal parts. (Knowing 
the origin of the words helps you to 
understand their present meanings.) 
You move on to the listings for charge, 
n. because the word was used as a 
noun in the sentence you read. Now 
you carefully read the definitions until 
you find the one that applies to the sen- 
tence in the newspaper article. You 
find certain definitions preceded by 
italicized words. These are subject 
labels. They warn you that these par- 
ticular definitions apply to the word 
as used in certain fields — Bookkeeping, 
Law., Mil. (Any labels which you don’t 
understand should be checked with the 
list of abbreviations in the front of the 
dictionary.) It’s the legal definition that 
you want. But you absorb all the others 
so that you'll know more about the 
word and its various uses. You read 


st 


the synonyms following the definitions, 
too. And you know that “see PRICE” 
(at the very end) is a cross reference 
that will give you more synonyms. 

7 p.m.—You hear a news broad- 
caster use the phrase “a cause célébre.” 
His pronunciation warns you that this 
is a foreign expression, but you first 
check the main section of the diction- 
ary. Since it’s not there, you know that 
it has not been completely accepted 
into the English language. Next you 
head for the “Foreign Words and 
Phrases” section in the back of the 
book. (This is only one of eleven use- 
ful appendixes with which you should 
be familiar.) There’s cause célébre, 
followed by its pronunciation, F. (for 
French), and its translation. 


Are You a Webster Wizard? 


Now test yourself on this quiz. All 
the questions refer to the half-column 
of dictionary material at the top of 
this page. (The answers are in the 
Teacher Edition.) | 

1. In what country would “John 
was a sober man” mean that John was 
ill? 

2. What word would you look up to 
find the derivation of socage? 

3. Is “most soapy” the only superla- 
tive form of that adjective? 

4. What word would you refer to 
for an explanation of soccer? Exactly 
which definition of the word will give 
you this explanation? 

5. From what language have we 
borrowed the word sobriquet? Is it 
now completely accepted as an English 
word? 

6. Is this written correctly: so beit? 

7. Is this written correctly: so called? 

8. Can you use the word soar to 
refer to ideas, as in this sentence:“His 
thoughts soared above practical things”? 

9. How many parts of speech is the 
word sob? Name them. 
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“How do you want your peanut butter? 
Homogenized, hydrogenized, stabilized, 
dextrinized, or thyaminized?” 
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GIRL’S clothes may be described as 
. ostentatious. That word is more 
than a description of her clothes. 
It’s a key to her personality and charac- 
ter. If you don’t know the meaning of 
this descriptive word, you can’t picture 
the girl; you can’t understand her. 
Every word you read is a tool: it 
helps you draw a picture in your mind. 
You must discover what kind of a tool 
each word is, and what kind of a pic- 
ture it will draw. 


What's in a Word? 


There are two kinds of words. Each 
kind has its own uses. General words 
form one group. They're words that 
are used in everyday speaking, reading, 
and writing. They range all the way 
from simple, one-syllable words like 
do, see, and eat to jaw-breakers like 
incontrovertible. 

In the other group are specialized 
words. These you'll see and hear only 
when you're reading and talking about 
special fields — medicine, physics, avia- 
tion, etc. When you first see these 
words in writing, they look difficult. 
But once you understand them, they 
stick with you. They have definite, 
hard-and-fast meanings. Try this quick 
quiz on general and specialized words. 


I. The following are general words. 
Circle the best definition for the ital- 
icized word in each group. 

1. Melancholy: (a) awkward (b) 
disgreeable (c) gloomy (d) remote 

2. Pandemonium: (a) cure-all (b) 
reptile (c) collection (d)-tumult 

8. Crevice: (a) digging tool (b) 
crack (c) scout (d) tight squeeze 

4. Massive: (a) lavish (b) weighty 
(ce) destructive (d) concrete 

5. Stolid: (a) dull (b) red (c) sun- 
burned (d) compact 


II. The following are specialized 
words. Circle the best definition for 
the italicized word in each group. 

1. Bisect: (a) religious group (b) 
cut in half (c) teeth (d) twice 

2. Tariff: (a) graft (b) export-im- 
port tax (c) city tax (d) charge 

3. Watt: (a) steam engine (b) 
temperature (c) volt (d) unit of power 

4. Antiseptic: (a) a cut (b) prevent- 
ing infection (c) acid (d) wound 

5. Calorie: (a) unit of food (b) 
power (c) cloth (d) unit of energy 


One Word, Many Meanings 


Even the- simplest general words can 
be troublesome unless you're careful. 
Line has thirty-five different meanings; 
run has fifty-two! (Can you list half 
of them without help from the diction- 
ary?) Take these words slowly when 
you read them. Be sure you understand 
the proper meaning every time. 





Words Are Tools 


III. Circle the meaning that applies 
to the italicized word in each sentence: 

1. Each student was asked to make 
a report on the assignment. 

Report means: (a) sudden loud noise 
(b) police record (c) rumor (d) writ- 
ten or oral account. 

2. He volunteered to grind the corn. 

Grind means: (a) to sharpen (b) to 
produce by turning a crank (c) to 
study hard (d) to crush into small bits. 

3. Lawyers plead their cases at the 
bar. 

Bar means: (a) food counter (b) 
court (c) barrier (d) band of color. 

4. The premier resigned to save 
face. 

Face means: (a) amount of a bond 
(b) front of a building (c) dignity 
(d) front part of the head. 


How Good Is Your Guess 


The dictionary is the best answer to 
every vocabulary problem. But some 
times when you find a new word, you 
can guess its meaning. The sentence in 
which it appears usually supplies hints. 

Here’s a simple example: John’s new 
assignment interested him, and he at- 
tacked it with zeal. Your problem is 
zeal. Well, you reason, if John is in- 
terested in his new assignment, he'll 
attack it with enthusiasm. Sure enough, 
when you check with the dictionary 
(and you should check every guess), 
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that’s exactly what the word zeal means. 

IV. Circle the word which is a syn- 
onym for each italicized word: 

1. The girl’s dirty face and straggly 
hair made her look unkempt. 

Unkempt means: (a) appealing (b) 
cheerful (c) untidy. 

2. Paul disliked tennis because Joe 
disparaged his playing. 

Disparaged means: (a) belittled (b) 
applauded (c) influenced. 

3. New Year's Day is an auspicious 
time for resolutions. 

Auspicious means: (a) silly (b) un- 
usual (c) favorable. 

4. Although he is 
annoys me. 

Innocuous means: 
harmless (c) stupid. 


innocuous, he 


(a) nasty (b) 


Use Those Clues 


Often you needn’t even use guess- 
work. You can substitute detective 
work. The word itself will give all the 
clues you need. 

Let’s say you're introduced to re- 
juvenate. You know that the prefix re 
means again. You've already met the 
root juven in the word juvenile; it must 
mean young or youthful. The suffix 
ate means to make. Combining your 
clues, you arrive at the solution: re- 
juvenate means to make youthful again. 

This sort of sleuthing requires a 
knowledge of prefixes and suffixes, and 
a good memory for many words. But it 
can be done. 


Not Identical Twins 


Other “slow-down” signals flash 
when you come to word twins. These 
are pairs of words that look somewhat 
alike, but are not related. Desert and 
dessert, stable and staple, pretend and 
portend are such word twins. Be sure 
you read the word as it’s written, and 
hang the correct definition on it. 

V. In each sentence underline the 
one italicized word that makes sense. 

1. We (planed, planned) the wood 
until it was smooth and even. 

2. They dtessed (formally, formerly) 
for the dance. 

38. She wore a hat that was very 
much in (vague, vogue). 

4. Hal and Bob live in Iowa and 
Ohio (respectably, respectively). 


Answers.in Teacher Edition 
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OW let’s put the shoe on the other 

foot. In last week’s issue we dis- 
cussed ways and means of writing ac- 
ceptable letters of complaint. Obviously 
someone must receive such letters; let’s 
say that this time it’s youl! Perhaps 
this is your first week as a clerk in the 
adjustment department of a large store. 
How would you react to this letter? 


5935 James Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 
October 1, 1947 


Schlow’s Store 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: 


Yesterday 1 received the waffle iron 
which I ordered from you by mail. Ac- 
cording to the booklet enclosed, the iron 
is equipped only for AC current. In our 
home we have DC current. 

If the iron cannot be converted for DC 
current, I should like a refund. 5 

Yours truly, 


(Mrs.) Cora Amanti 


1. Would you immediately sit down 
and write an answer to Mrs. Amanti? 

2. Would you try to make your reply 
as courteous as you would have if the 
complaint had been written in an angry 
and indignant tone? 

Your answers to those questions 
should be “no” and “yes.” Here’s why: 

1. You have some sleuthing to do be- 
fore you write an answer. Unless you're 
completely familiar with the store’s 
policy, you'd better be sure of the cor- 
rect answers to such complaints. Would 
the store prefer to send a refund and 
request the return of the merchandise? 
Or does the store make every effort to 
send the customer a satisfactory sub- 
stitute? (Ask your supervisor these 
questions. ) 

Next, what type of waffle iron did 
the customer order? Can it be convert- 
ed? If not, is there a similar model in 
the same price range that will work 
on DC current? (The head of the elec- 
trical equipment department is your 
source for this information. ) 

2. Whether your customer is apolo- 
getic or apoplectic, you always follow 
the same rule: Say you're sorry. Say it 
as if you mean it. Prove it! 

Don’t let high-handed customers 
bully you. But don’t “take it out on” 
meek customers by bullying them. Be 
polite and helpful to everyone. 

Finally, follow the customer's request 


if possible. You may think of a solution 
which you consider more satisfactory 
than the customer’s. Forget it! Mrs. 
Consumer knows what she wants. 
You're only guessing. 

Of course, every customer isn’t “let- 
ter perfect.” Some people may not 
make specific requests. Don’t decide 
their cases yourself. Tell them what the 
store can do; ask if it’s satisfactory. 
If there are several possibilities, men- 
tion them all. Let the customers decide. 


Quiz Yourself 


Now you've collected all the infor- 
mation necessary to answer Mrs. Aman- 
ti’s letter. First, quiz yourself on these 
questions about the situation: 

1. When you read Mrs. Amanti’s 
original order, you discovered that she 
didn’t say whether her home had AC 
or DC current. You: 

a. tell her the fault is hers. 

b. say nothing about it. 

2. You find that the store cannot 
convert the current of the iron, and 
that there are no DC-current models in 
stock at present. You: 

a. immediately send Mrs. Amanti 
her refund. 

b. ask the head of the electrical 
department when DC models will 
be in stock. 

8. You’re told that AC-DC models 
costing $5 more will arrive in a month. 
You: 

a. write this to Mrs. Amanti. 

b. decide that the customer will 
object to the delay and the extra 
charge, and send her a refund. 
Now — and only now — you're ready 

to make this offer to Mrs. Amanti; 
using your store’s letterhead: 


October 6, 1947 
Mrs. Cora Amanti 
5935 James Street 
Madison, Wisconsin 


Dear Mrs. Amanti: 


We are sorry that the waffle iron which 
you ordered is not satisfactory. The man- 
ufacturer tells us that this model cannot 
be converted to DC current. 

Unfortunatelf¥ we have no DC models 
in stock right now. However, we expect 
a shipment of AC-DC models on or around 
November 1. This new model, which is 
slightly larger than the one you now 
have, will cost $17.95. 

If you wish to purchase this new model, 
will you return the one you have now 
with a check for the additional $5? We 
shall be very happy to send you the AC-DC 
waffle iron as soon as we receive our 
shipment. If you would prefer not to wait, 
we shall send you a check for $12.95 as 
soon as we receive the AC model from you. 

Yours very truly, 


Amy Lovett 
Adjustment Department 





Teen-Age Sports Stories. Edited by Frank 
Owen. Lantern Press, Inc. 1947. 
Whether you're the spark of the Cen- 

ter High five or the girl who sits in 

the front row and cheers like mad for 
the team, here’s an anthology you'll 
enjoy having at hand. 

_ These fourteen short stories cover 
most of the nation’s favorite sports — 
football, basketball, baseball, track, 
crew, lacrosse, sailing, and steer rop- 
ing. 

You'll sympathize with Oliver Cad- 
wallader, a “half-pint” who dreams of 
being a football hero, and with Terry 
Burton who feels he musi live up to 
the record of his brother Mac, a six-let- 
ter man. You'll admire Bret, the West 
Point lacrosse player who is afraid of 
the game he B we so well. 

We have a hunch that the main rea- 
son Americans are such sports fans is 
that most of our sports are played ac- 
cording to a code: The team always 
comes first. There’s no room for a 
coward or a slacker. Playing a good 
clean game is more important than 
winning. 

This means that a well-written sports 
story is not only exciting, but inspiring. 
The stories in this collection are no ex- 


ception. 


Summer Stranger, by Louise Field Coo- 

per. Harper & Brothers. 1947. 

It’s never easy to fit yourself into a 
resort community where everyone elsé 
has been acquainted for several sum- 
mers. It seemed hopeless to seventeen- 
year-old Emily. 

Emily’s wealthy Aunt Isabel had in- 
vited her to Flanders Point. She had 
hoped that Emily would make friends 
with “nice young ple.” Emily saw 
nothing wrong with this project. She 
simply didn’t have much faith in her 
ability to produce the proper results. 

But Emily’s summer did produce 
results. She learned a lot about peo- 
ple: about Aunt Isabel, who always 
got what she wanted; about Hewitt, 
who seemed.to like her so much; about 
wise Stefan, who took life so calmly. 

You'll find story and action enough 
in Summer Stranger to hold you to 
the last page. You'll find that the author 
has a sincere understanding of young 
people’s problems and attitudes. Emily 
thinks and feels very much the way 
you do. 


a, 
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Watch Your Language! 


Do you get frantic when you have to choose which 
words to use in sentences like these? 


1. The girl was (she,-her). 
2. It was (he, him) who made the touchdown. 
3. I am certain it was (they, them). 


Do you, in blind desperation, just choose they or them 
hoping that you'll be right? Wouldn't you rather know 
you're right? Of course you would. 

Let’s take that first sentence and see what makes it 
go the way it does: 


The girl was (she or her)? 


What part does she or her play in the sentence? That's 
simple. Notice that she or her means the same as girl. 
As a matter of fact, if we turn the sentence around, we 
can substitute she or her for girl. 

Let’s turn the sentence around and see which: 

Her was the girl. (Oh, no!) 
She was the girl. (That’s better!) 


There’s no doubt about which to use here, is there? 
But why she? 


Let’s start again: The girl was she. 


What’s the case of girl? Of course, you know — 
nominative — subject of the sentence. Now, since she 
substitutes for, and is the same as girl, it’s in the same 
case — nominative. 

There is one more thing to remember. After is, am, 
was, are, were, and been, use the nominative case of the 
pronoun (I, we, they, he, she). 

Where it is the subject of the sentence, we follow the 
same rule. That explains the other sentences above: 


It was he who made the touchdown. 
I am certain it was they. 


Now try your hand at these sentences. Choose the 
correct form from the words in parentheses and under- 
line it. Three points for each. 

1. It was (he, him) who talked out of turn. 
2. It could have been (she, her). 
8. As soon as I heard her voice, I knew it was (she, 


. Are you certain it was (us, we)? 
. You can’t prove it was (them, they). 
. There is a possibility it might be (they, them). 
. It was (I, me) who called. 
. Could it have been (he, him)? 
. It might have been (him, he). 
10. Go to the door and see if it is (she, her). 


My score_____ 





Are You Spellbound? 


Up to this point we've been hammering away at cor- 
rect pronunciation as an aid to correct spelling. Now 
let’s talk about looking at words carefully. 

Dis 

Some of the most frequently misspelled words are 
those beginning with dis. Dis is a prefix — something 
put before a word to change its meaning. The dis prefix 
is not part of the original word. It is added to change 
the meaning of the original word — like this: 

dis + appear = disappear 
dis + appoint = disappoint 

You see, it’s as simple as 1 + 1. 

Then why the difficulty? It’s not really a difficulty. It’s 
just carelessness. Look carefully at words and find out 
what they're made of. 


How many s’s in: di ? olve 
Stumped? No need to be if you remember that solve 
begins with s: 
dis +- solve = dissolve. 
Mis 
The prefix mis follows the same rule as dis. Just 
simple addition: 
mis + treat — mistreat 
mis + place = misplace 
Now on your toes: How many s’s in mi ? tep? 
Did you get it— quick as a flash? 
course: mis +- step — misstep. 
One more prefix — il — I] and we'll let you off for the 
day. 


There are 2, of 


Il 
il +- legal — illegal (2 I's) 
il + legible — illegible (2 I's) 

Now test yourself. Read carefully each of the follow- 
ing groups of words, If any one of the words is mis- 
spelled, write in, the correction. If none is misspelled, 
write none in the correction space. Three points each. 


Correction 
destroy 
misinterpret 
disregard 


. receive dissimilar 

. disatisfied misconceive 
. dispossess diservice 

. dissection disavow 
mishapen 
mistep 
ilogical 

. misplace mismated 

. iliterate disembark 
disengage misfire 


disturb 
mistake 
misery 
disregard 
mispell 
dispense 
disgorge 


disarm 
disabled 
illegal 


SCHMMCAOM pp od = 
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My score 














Words to the Wise 


I. True and false are antonyms. So are good and bad. 
They're opposites. Can you choose the antonym for each 
italicized word from the group which follows it? Write 
at left the letter indicating the antonym. Count three 
points for each correct answer. 

———1. provoke: (a) irritate; (b) vex; (c) pacify. 

——_—2. abundant: (a) plentiful; (b) scarce; (c) good. 

———3. potent: (a) powerful; (b) weak; (c) drink. 

—__4. deviate: (a) follow; (b) know; (c) turn. 


—____5. precise: (a) fussy; (b) false; (c) sure. 


II. In each of the sentences below there is one word 
that destroys the sense of the sentence. Circle the word 
and write in an antonym for it. Count five points for 
each sentence. 


1. The crowd expressed its appreciation by hissing and 


booing. 





2. The jury believed the defendant was honest and 


truthful, so they convicted him. 





8. During the typhoon, the waves were insignificant. 





My score 


Straighten Out Your Homonyms 


The sentences below, as the cartoons show, make 
nonsense. Put sense into them by substituting a homo- 
nym for each italicized word. (Homonyms are words 
which are related only because they are pronounced the 
same.) Then define each pair of homonyms. Count five 
points for each correct exercise. 


* atabee™ 











A 


(2) HE DREW AN ARK 
CONNECTING 
TWO POINTS. 


(a) ark means 


(1) I FELT A GUST OF 
COLD HEIR. 

(a) heir means 

(b)___._ means 


(b) ____ means 
My SCOre__omss 


My total score 





Answers in Teacher Edition 


Correctly Speaking 


Every time you open your mouth, do you put your 
foot into it? That’s an important question for you to 
answer because you talk about three times as much as 
you write. And since people judge you by both your 
speech and your writing, you can see what it means to 
you if you are a foot swallower! 


Most mispronunciations can be traced to: 


1, Carelessness or laziness. The symptoms of this ail- 
ment are: dropping out sounds, slurring over sounds, 
adding sounds that do not exist, or switching sounds. 

2. Ignorance. Here the victim just doesn’t know. He 
looks at the word admirable, doesn’t know how it’s pro- 
nounced, and just can’t get himself to consult the dic- 
tionary —so he takes a flyer and says: ad My rable. 
But that’s all wrong. It should be: AD mi rable (accent 
on first syllable and mi pronounced as in mirror.) 

Let’s start with the first group. All you need to get 
these out of your speech is to be a bit more careful 
about how you pronounce everyday words. 


Don’t Swallow Consonants 


Never Say Say ° 
Atlannic Atlantic 
dennist dentist 
inneresting interesting 
cannidate candidate 
ennertain entertain 
gennally generally 
gennleman gentleman 

° funnamental fundamental 
wonnerful wonderful 


How Do You Say It? 


From time to time we're going to list common words 
you should be able to pronounce cofrectly. You'll know 
most of them by sight. But you've probably avoided 
using them in your speech because you didn’t know 
how to pronounce them. The syllable in capital letters 
shows where the accent falls. 


bouquet boo-KAY chestnut CHES-nut 
bronchial BRON-ki-al cello CHEL-lo 
columnist KOL-um-nist coupon KOO-pon 


Answer to Last Week's Crossword Puzzle 
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T THE stroke of noon on Monday, 
October 6, the sound of a gavel will 
bring hushed attention in the im- 

pressive chamber of the Supreme Court 
of the United States. Spectators will rise 
in respectful silence as 32-year-old 
Court Crier T. Perry Lippett intones, 
“The Honorable, the Chief Justice and 
the Associate Justices of the United 
States.” 

As these words are spoken, Chief 
Justice Fred Vinson, flanked by two 
Associate Justices, will come into view 
from behind the curtains back of the 
Justices’ bench. At the same time, the 
six other Associate Justices will take 
their places, three entering from each 
side of the bench. Within a few seconds 
all nine Justices will be lined up facing 
the court chamber, standing in front of 
their high-backed chairs. 

Then Lippett’s voice will be heard 
again. “Oyez! Oyyezzz! Oooyyezzz! All 
persons having business before the 
Honorable, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, are admonished to draw 
near and give their attention, for the 
Court is now sitting. God save the 
United States and this Honorable 
Court.” 

Lippett will bring the gavel down 
for another sharp rap. The Justices, 
lawyers, and spectators will be seated. 
The nation’s highest court again will be 
in session after its annual summer recess. 

This activity and drama of the Su- 
preme Court were absent when | inter- 
viewed Perry Lippett in Washington 
last summer. The massive Court build- 
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Dignified Supreme Court building 
is an impressive Washington sight. 
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Oyez! Oyez! Oyez! 






ing, just east of the Capitol, was empty 
except for a few visitors and Court em- 
ployees. I talked to Lippett on a rainy 
June morning, in a small conference 
room used during sessions by lawyers 
making last-minute preparations. 

Lippett, a soft-spoken fellow with 
sandy hair and a boyish face, is quite 
accustoned to his task of calling the 
Supreme Court to order. He has been 
the Court Crier since 1938. His position, 
he will proudly tell you, is older than 
that of any other Supreme Court officer 
except the Justices themselves. A crier 
was selected at the first Supreme Court 
session in 1789. 

Lippett is also the Assistant Marshal 
of the Court, and is responsible to Mar- 
shal Thomas E. -Waggaman. Wagga- 
man is the Supreme Court’s house- 
keeper. He superintends the Court 
building, buys supplies for the Justices, 
pays the Supreme Court employees, 
and keeps account of expenses. 

As Assistant Marchal, Lippett has the 
particular task of watching over the 
four Supreme Court page boys. Like 
the pages of Congress, the boys attend 
the Pages School in Washington. They 
are on duty while the Court is in session. 
They run errands and obtain reference 
books for the Justices. But when Court 
sessions get dull and complicated, Lip- 
pett keeps a worried eye on. the page 
boys. What unexpected trick the teen- 
agers might think up during a long 
legal argument gives the Assistant Mar- 
shal an occasional uneasy moment. 


Strictly on Time 


The Supreme Court also has other 
important workers, The Clerk of the 
Court, Charles Cropley, handles the 
many legal matters which are part of 
the Court routine. Lawyers file their 
“briefs” (the summary of their agru- 
ments before the Justices) with the 
Clerk. The Clerk notifies the lower Fed- 
eral courts about Supreme Court action. 

The Court meets five days a week 
for two weeks, and then recesses for 
two weeks so that the Justices can pre- 
pare their decisions. The Court is in 
session from noon until two o'clock, 
recesses for lunch for 30 minutes, and 
then meets again until 4:30. This time- 
table is followed as strictly as your daily 
classroom schedule. 

Lippett must act as an alert time- 
keeper for these Court sessions. He 


signals the time for recess or the close of 






























the day. He does this by pressing a 
button at his desk, located at the side 
of the Justices’ bench. This button turns 
on a red light on the lawyer’s speaking 
desk. The lawyer must stop talking im- 
mediately, although he may complete 
his argument when the Court session 
resumes. 

In your own community you may 
have visited a-city or county court. If 
you have, you are one up on Court 
Crier Perry Lippett. He has never wit- 
nessed any court session except those 
of the Supreme Court. After graduation 
from St. Albans School, Washington, 
Lippett became a clerk-stenographer for 
the Supreme Court. From this post he 
was promoted to Court Crier nine years 
ago. 

While Lippett served in the Navy 
during the war, a teenager replaced 
him as Court Crier. This 17-year-old red 
head performed his duties with all the 
solemnity and dignity of experienced 
criers. 

I asked Lippett what he thought was 
the most satisfying part of this job. He 
said he couldn’t place it exactly, but, 
he added, “I always get a thrill out of 
the drama of the highest court of the 
land.” One of his many tasks is to escort 
visitors who come to talk to the Justices, 

One of the men he introduced me to 
was Associate Justice William O. Doug- 
las whom you will meet next week. 
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That’s the $64 question to every 
magazine editor. 

Before the bustle of producing the 
first issue begins, the editor and pub- 
lisher have decided just what readers 
they expect to interest. The editor's 
big job is to provide stories and ar- 
ticles that will suit these particular 
readers. 

Popular magazines —such as Col- 
lier’s, The Saturday Evening Post, 
American Magazine, Cosmopolitan, etc. 
—are planned to appeal to the average 
person, to the mass of the people; they 
have “mass circulation.” The Journal 
of the American Medical Association, 
Stamps, Aviation, and similar maga- 
zines have “class circulation.” They 
appeal to particular groups of people. 


Wri do people want to read??? 


“It’s Our Policy to .. .” 


In choosing a certain type of ma- 
terial for their readers, the editor and 
publisher are setting the “editorial pol- 
icy” of the magazine. Suppose you 
had written a gory detective story and 
wanted to sell it to a magazine. The 
editors of some magazines might be 
eager to buy it. Other magazines would 
turn “thumbs. down” because __it 
wouldn’t be what their readers want. 
A well-written “so what?” story in the 
Atlantic Monthly might be too literary 
for the mass public of Collier's. A 
story that would please the readers of 
Woman’s Home Companion might not 
appeal to the readers of The Saturday 
Evening Post, which is read by many 
men. 

The same holds for articles as for 
stories. A quarterly (four issues per 
year) magazine called Foreign Affairs 
prints articles that require knowledge 
and thought on the reader’s part. But 
Life selects material that can be told 
by pictures. 

Does the nickel, dime, or quarter 
you pay for a magazine cover its cost? 
No, often the selling price of a maga- 
zine doesn’t even pay the cost of paper 


New York Times Book Review 


used in it. The costs of writing, edit- 
ing, illustrating, and printing most 
magazines are met by the income from 
the sale of advertisements. 

Advertisers must know who reads 
the magazine as well as how many 
people read it. A microscope company 
would find it more profitable to adver- 
tise in Science News Letter than in a 
magazine about music and _ bandlead- 
ers. It would be pointless to advertise 
roller bearings in Ladies Home Journal 
or a fashion magazine. Of course, the 
larger the circulation of a magazine, the 
more it can charge for advertising 
space. 

Making magazines is a business. The 
main difference between it and other 
businesses is that the magazine has two 
customers instead of one — the readers 
and the advertisers. If the editor makes 
a wrong guess in deciding what people 
want to read, readers won't buy the 
magazine; if readers won't buy the 
magazine, advertisers won’t buy ad- 
vertising space in it. 


Who Writes Them? 


Who writes magazines? Often a mag- 
azine buys articles and stories from 
“free lance” writers who are not on its 
staff. But most magazine articles (ex- 
cept those in “digest” magazines) are 
written by staff writers. 

To discover how a magazine article 
is produced, let’s follow the story about 
aviation expert Gil Robb Wilson in this 
issue of Practical English. 

Like most articles, this one started 
in the mind of the editor. After hear- 
ing Mr. Wilson give a lecture, Editor 
Margaret Hauser decided that he would 
interest air-minded teen-agers. She sug- 
gested that Staff Writer Mac get a 
story on Mr. Wilson. 

Mac made an appointment with Gil 
Robb Wilson, then took a bus across 
town to his office at the New York 
Herald Tribune. Two hours later she 
was back in the office of Practical Eng- 
lish typing the story from her notes. 

Mac put her story on Editor Hau- 





ser’s desk. It was sent back with a 
note saying “the lead (the opening sen- 
tence) is too slow.” So Mac rewrote 
the beginning of the article. She gave 
it the title “Around the World Without 
a Suitcase,” and sent it back to the 
editor. The editor chose a different 
title, wrote a request for an illustration 
on the page, and took the story down 
the hall to the Art Department. 

After making a quick plan of the 
lettering in the title, Artist Mizerek 
realized that an especially planned head 
and an illustration wouldn’t both fit on 
the page with the story. In such minor 
crises, the editor is consulted. This 
time she decided to drop the illustra- 
tion. The artist designed the lettering 
for the title, and sent the story to the 
Production Department. 

Sleeves in the Production Depart- 
ment were already rolled up. Members 
of the department were counting lines 
on stories so that they wouldn’t waste 
type by having more lines set than 
would go on a page. When the 
page proofs on the G.R.W. story were 
returned from the printer, Production 
Department readers checked it for 
misprints, and sent it back to Editor 
Hauser. 

This was her last chance to see the 
page before it went into the magazine. 
She checked the story and returned 
it to the Production Department. It 
went back to the printer with a final 
okay. 

Five days later the October 6 issue 
of Practical English was on its way to 
your school. 

Who ties together all these depart- 
ments that make the magazine — the 
editorial, art, production, engraving, 
printing, circulation, subscription, and 
advertising? The answer is the pub- 
lisher. The publisher usually owns all 
or a part of the stock in a publishing 
company. Many magazines, however, 
are owned by a number of stockholders. 

This is the fourth in a series on “How 
to Choose Magazines” Next Week: Read- 
ing Between the Lines. 
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“Oh, Dem Golden Slippers!” 

By Horace Reynolds 

The Christian Science Monitor Magazine, 
September 6, 1947 


Who wrote “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny”? “In the Evening by the 
Moonlight”? “Oh, Dem Golden Slip- 
pers’? 

No, not Stephen Foster. It was James 
A. Bland, a great Negro minstrel, who 
wrote some 600 songs in his lifetime 
(1873-1911). 

Bland was not a Virginian. His father, 
Allen M. Bland, was born in Charleston, 
S. C., was a graduate of Wilberforce 
University, and later became President 
of that institution. James A. was born 
in Flushing, N. Y. and was graduated 
from Howard University in 1873. 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginny” was 
first published by John F. Perry and 
Co. of Boston, Mass. in 1878. 

Bland’s songs, his good voice, and 
his skill as a performer on the banjo 
earned him a place in minstrelsy. He 
appeared with several leading minstrels, 
one of which toured England. 

His songs range from catchy tunes 
with toe-tickling rhythms to some which 
are almost devotional anthems. Decca 
recently issued an album of Bland’s 
songs recorded by the King’s Men. 


It All Comes Out in the Wash 
By Lowell Thomas 
Collier's, September 13, 1947 


When you send your clothes to the 
laundry, what happens to them? 

“Ah,” says the average man, thinking 
of his shirts, “I know what happens. 
They run everything through a fraying 
machine, and then they give it to a man 
with a hammer, who breaks the but- 
tons. If he misses any, his assistant rips 
them off.” 

Of course, nothing like that goes on, 
but your laundry does go through many 








processes, the number and kind de- 
pending on the sort of service you're 
buying. . 

In most communities there are five 
main service classifications: (1) “wet 
wash” —everything returned damp; 
(2) “thrifty” — flatwork ironed and 
wearing apparel damp; (3) “rough dry” 
— flatwork ironed and wearing apparel 
dry; (4) “family finished” — flatwork 
ironed and wearing apparel roughly 


machine-ironed; (5) “complete finished” 


— flatwork ironed and wearing apparel 
finished by hand when necessary. All 
of these services are charged for by 
pound and a bundle of a certain mini- 
mum size is required. 

A bundle of newly arrived laundry 
goes first to the sorting tables, where 
it is weighed, separated, and identified. 
Workers unscramble the contents, 
check them against the laundry list in 
the bag, and divide the articles into as 
many as 16 different groups. (Silks 
and rayons and woolens cannot be 
washed with cotton; dark- and light- 
colored articles cannot be washed to- 
gether. ) 

Each group of articles is placed in a 
cotton bag or net which is marked with 
the letters and numbers on your laundry 
list. The nets next go into various-sized 
washing machines where soap and al- 
kali break the first dirt. From then on, 
different processes are used. The aver- 
age family wash receives three suds 
baths followed by from four to six hot 
and cold rinses. 

Still in their nets, the clothes are 
deposited in huge spinning baskets. Af- 
ter fifteen minutes of whirling about 
at 800 revolutions per minute, the 
clothes are just faintly damp. They are 
now ready either for ironing or to be 
returned to the “wet wash” customer. 

In the ironing department the flat- 
work goes on mangles and shirts are 


15 


ironed on a battery of four machines. 
One irons the sleeves and cuffs, another 
the collar, a third the back and sides, 
and a fourth the bosom. The clothes 
then go back to the sorting room for 
assembling and packaging. 


These Dogs Count Sheep 
Popular Mechanics, September, 1947 


With the shortage of farm help in 
this country, farmers should turn to 
trained dogs who can do man-sized jobs 
on the nation’s livestock farms, accord- 
ing to Dewey Jontz of Altoona, Iowa. 

Mr. Jontz breeds and trains Border 
Collies (originally imported from Scot- 
land) which are remarkable for their 
ability to work with livestock. 

“For centuries the Scottish shepherds 
have been breeding dogs for only one 
quality — ‘workability.’ The result is a 
highly specialized dog that instinctively 
loves commands and is eager to obey.” 

Untrained Border Collie pups sell 
for about $50; they learn quickly to 
work with poultry, sheep, and cattle. 
Although Mr. Jontz advises on methods, 
he thinks it is better for their masters 
to train the pups. 

Border Collies, when raised from 
pups, make fine pets and are gentle with 
children. One of their number in this 
country has achieved Hollywood fame. 
Ross, a Border Collie, played in Bob, 
Son of Battle and other movies. 


Supersalesmen 
Life, September 15, 1947 


“International Business Machines be- 
lieves that salesmen are made, not 
born. It manufactures a salesman as 
carefully as the electric typewriters and 
accounting machines he is to sell.” 

First, the salesman must attend 
I.B.M.’s school at Erdicott, N. Y. There, 
engraved in gold on the lobby steps, 
are the inspirational words: Read, Lis- 
ten, Discuss, Observe, Think. 

Inside the classrooms—and in al- 
most every room in every building 
which the company owns —are mot- 
toes: 

“There Is No Such Thing As Stand- 
ing Still.” 

“Serve and Sell.” 

“Time Lost Is Time Gone Forever.” 

“Be Better Than Average.” 

“Aim High and Think in Big Figures.” 

“Success Depends on the Individual.” 

“Every Achievement Opens a New 
Frontier.” 

Inspiration is the core of I.B.M.’s 
sales philosophy; good grooming comes 
next. An I.B.M. salesman is taught to 
wear a conservative suit and a starched 
white shirt, and to keep his shoes shined 
at all times. Recently when the “Hun- 
dred Percent Club,” cream of the I.B.M. 
salesmen, met in annual convention, a 
special tent was set up for bootblacks. 
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loctor Atom = 


HE United States Atomic Energy 

Commission must devote its primary 

efforts to two tasks: developing the 
atomic bomb and guarding our military 
atomic secrets. This will continue to 
be true until some form of international 
atomic control can be set in operation 
by the United Nations. 

But the AEC is fast proving that it 
can undertake other vital tasks as well. 
Today thousands of American scientists 
and technicians are at work at peace- 
time atomic energy projects costing mil- 
lions of dollars. 

A nationwide peacetime atomic re- 
search program is now being worked 
out. At present, U. S. atomic scientists 
are following five major lines of re- 
search: (1) the generation of power 
by means of nuclear fission; (2) the 
development of an atomic engine for air- 
craft; (3) the production of man-made 
rare metals and rare earths; (4) the 
study of experimental work im radia- 
tion; and (5) the production and dis- 
tribution of radioactive isotopes for 
medical and other scientific research. 

The Magic Isotopes 

Of these five lines of research, only 
one has paid off to date. But this one, 
the production of radioactive isotopes, 
has paid off so handsomely that many 
scientists hail these amazing cliildren 
of the atom as “the most important re- 
search tool since the microscope.” 

Radioactive isctopes are chemical 
elements in the process of destroying 
themselves. In doing so, they give off 
particles of energy; that is, they are 
radioactive. Some radioactive isotopes, 
like uranium 235, occur in nature. Most 
others can be made by giant atom- 
smashers like the cyclotron, but only 
in tiny quantities. But an atomic pile 
(see photograph) can make hundreds 
of radioactive isotopes, some by the 
pound. The pile makes a number of 
these as by-products of plutonium man- 
ufacture. But most are made simply by 
exposing a chemical substance to the 
pile’s radiations until that substance is 
itself radioactive. 

The tremendous scientific value of a 
radioactive isotope lies in two factors: 
(1) chemically and biologically it be- 
haves like any other atom of the same 
element; and (2) it emits energy which 





can be detected and measured by 
such instruments as the Geiger counter. 

Last year a St. Louis hospital made 
the first purchase of a radioactive iso- 
tope from the Oak Ridge laboratories. 
It consisted of one millicurie (equiva- 
lent in radioactivity to one-thousandth 
of a gram of radium) of the isotope 
carbon 14. This sounds like a small 
amount, but it would have taken five 
cyclotrons running continuously for a 
year to produce this single millicurie of 
carbon 14. 

The U. S. Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, by a 4-to-l vote, recently decided 
to make these isotopes available to 
other nations, too, But any country 
which applies for isotopes must guaran- 
tee to use them for peaceful purposes 
only, and must allow inspection of their 
laboratories by the scientists of any na- 
tion. Nations which buy U. S. isotopes 
must also make regular progress reports 
to the AEC. 

How are these isotopes of carbon, 
phosphorus, sodium, iodine, and other 
elements used? Thus far, their widest 
use has been in the field of biological 
and medical research where they are 
used as “tracers.” 

For example, scientists have used 
radioactive phosphorus to study the 


Harris & Ewing 
Radioactive material is removed from atomic pile after bombardment by 
neutrons. Girl at right uses Geiger counter to check degree of radioactivity. 


way bones mend. Since a fractured bone 
will heal only as it absorbs phosphorus, 
the rate of absorption can be used as 
a measure of healing. By measuring in- 
jections of radiophosphorus with the 
aid of a Geiger counter, scientists can 
actually watch living bone absorb phos- 
phorous. 

Or suppose a scientist wishes to find 
out what happens to a new drug when 
it is injected into the body. By “tagging” 
the drug with a radioactive tracer, he 
can follow it through the human body 
to the particular organ it “seeks out.” 

The radioactive isotopes have almost 
endless uses. Here are only a few: ar- 
gon 37 — study of respiratory diseases; 
calcium 45 — study of rickets and bone 
diseases; carbon 14 — study of cancer, 
and research in photosynthesis (how 
plants obtain their food from the air); 
gold 198, 199— study of blood diseases; 
potassium 42 — study of nervous system 
diseases; sodium 24 — studies of blood 
circulation and exchange of body fluids. 

Doctor Atom began his practice only 
a year ago and has hardly scratched the 
surface of his possibilities. Now that 
the United States is sharing its produc- 
tion of radioactive isotopes with the 
world, Dr. Atom’s patients may soon 
number in the millions, 
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E WILL now tell you a strange 

W histor of King Kaidu’s daughter. 

So wrote the Venetian mer- 

chant, Marco Polo, in the 700-year-old 

chronicle of his travels across Asia, to 
far Cathay. 

You must know theng he continues, 
that King Kaidu had a daughter, whose 
name in the Tartar language means 
“Light of the Moon.” She was very 
beautiful, but also so strong and brave 
that in all her father’s realm no man 
could outdo her in feats of strength. 

Travelers passing through Samar- 
kand, where King Kaidu held his court, 


Used by permission of This Week Maga- 
zine and the author. Copyrighted 1947 by 





United Newspapers Magazine Corporation. 


The beautiful Amazon masters all 
who try to conquer her until one day... 


heard of this young girl's fame, and 
stories about Light of the Moon and 
her marvelous feats are recorded in the 
histories of the time. She was as rugged, 
say the travelers, as the rock of the 
Himalayas. Her horsemanship had no 
rival, and she soon distinguished her- 
self in all the sports of her people; as 
for wrestling, there was no one in the 
whole country who could win over 
her. ... 

Light of the Moon’s story begins on 
that day when her parents realized that 
she was no longer a child, but a hand- 
some young woman, and should be 
thinking of other things besides sports. 

One day King Kaidu said to his 
Queen: “It’s high time these wrestling 
contests came to an end.” 

“Yes — Light of the Moon is now a 
young woman,” said the Queen, “and 
it’s undignified for her to engage in 
such violent sport. Promise me you'll 
speak to her about it.” 

“Tll do just that,” said King Kaidu. 

The very next morning he sent for 
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Light of the Moon and they had a 
heart-to-heart talk. She admitted that 
it wasn't customary for girls to enter 
a wrestling ring with young men. “But 
I like it,” she added. “I'm proud of my 
victories, and I can’t see any harm in 
wrestling.” 

“Certainly there’s no harm in it,” 
said the King. “Nor is there any good 
in it....And you're getting too old to 
behave like a tomboy. It’s time you 
were getting married and _ settling 
down.” 

Light of the Moon had nothing to 
say to that; she knew he was right. 

The King continued: “Your mother 
and I have been talking it over, and 
we're going to start looking around for 
a proper husband for you among the 
princes of our neighboring lands.” 

“Oh, Father,” she pleaded, “I don’t 
want to marry just any old man se- 
lected by your ministers. I should hate 
that. I want to choose my own hus- 
band.” Her eyes lit up with a sudden 
inspiration. “I have an idea: let it be 
proclaimed all over the land — even 
into far Mongolia and all the countries 
round — that I'll meet in the wrestling 
ring any young prince who presents 
himself. And the one who can vanquish 
me — that’s the one I'll marry... . Isn’t 
that a fair bargain, Father?” 

“It’s fair enough,” said the King. 

“And one thing more,” she added. 
“Why should these contestants enter 
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the ring with everything to gain and 
nothing to lose? The loser should pay 
a penalty. Let each one who tries for 
my hand bring a hundred horses with 
him to Samarkand — and forfeit them 
to me if I vanquish him.” 

That settled the argument, as she 
knew it would, for King Kaidu was 
quite a horse fancier. “Call the scribe 
at once,” he said, “and let’s get the 
proclamation written.” 

So notice went out over all the land 
and many neighboring countries, with 
the vermilion seal of King Kaidu 
stamped on each document. 

This proclamation, writes Marco 
Polo, was no sooner made than many 
came from all parts to try their fortune. 
The trial was made with great solemn- 
ity. The King took his place in the 
principal hall of the palace, with a 
large company of men and women; 
then came the King’s daughter in a 
dress of cendal, very richly adorned; 
and next came the young. man, also 
in a dress of cendal . . . In this manner 
the damsel gained more than ten thou- 
sand horses, for she could meet no one 
able to conquer her, which was no 
wonder, for she was well made in all 
her limbs, and so tall and strongly built. 


“If these beasts don’t stop pouring 
in,” complained the King, we'll soon 
need more grazing lands!” 

“Yes,” said his Queen sadly. “Our 
daughter is too strong. We pray for a 
good husband — instead we get horses!” 

But Light of the Moon merely re- 
plied: “Must I surrender to weaklings? 
Let one come who is able to vanquish 

e. 

At length the exciting news came to 
Samarkand that out of the great north- 
ern steppes the son of a rich Khan was 
journeying to win the hand of Light of 
the Moon. He was no soft youth of 
luxury. He was a warring prince in the 
army of King Pamar, his father. He 
was tall and handsome, and his muscles 
were knotted throughout his entire 
body. Instead of bringing with him a 
hundred horses, his retinue was leading 
a full thousand. 

As soon as Prince Mengu arrived, he 
was presented to the court. As a gift 
for the Queen he brought a single 
flower carved of ivory with leaves of 


jade. And to the King he presented a - 


set of rare plates and bowls of green 
porcelain, which came from Kaolin, 
that famous Chinese city of kilns. 

His gifts were handsome indeed. But 
he brought with him no honeyed lan- 
guage or manners of an artificial court. 
Everything about him was simple and 
direct. 

“That's a fine boy,” said the Queen. 
“You must talk very sternly to Light of 
the Moon. And I will do what I can.” 


MANUEL KOMROFF 


Manuel Komroff, 
a 57-year-old native 
New Yorker, has red 
hair, a_ straggling 
moustache, and near- 
sighted dreamy eyes. 
With his Russian- 
sounding name, he 
easily passes for a 
foreigner until people hear his slangy, 
colloquial speech. After leaving Yale 
in 1912, Komroff worked in Russia 
and China. On his return to the U. S. 
Komroff wrote movie reviews and edi- 
torials. In his spare time he worked 
at his story writing. In 1927 he pub- 
lished his first novel, Juggler’s Kiss, 
and in 1929 his two-volume historical 
novel, Coronet, which was a best-seller. 
His stories frequently appear in the 
better magazines. 
—————————————— 

The King agreed. 

When the Prince of Pamar walked 
out into the garden with Light of the 
Moon, he looked at her and said quite 
frankly: “I've come a long distance to 
see you.” 

“And I’ve waited a long time for 
your arrival too,” she replied. 

“One glance is sufficient,” said the 
Prince. “I’m satisfied, and I’m deter- 
mined to take you home with me. 
Would you come with me willingly?” 

“Yes — gladly would I go with you, 
and with all my heart. Only you must 
first fulfill the conditions.” 

“Many a man have I pinned to the 
ground,” he said. 

“And many a man has forfeited his 
horses and left them behind in Samar- 
kand,” she replied. 

“I brought with me a full thousand, 
though I needed but a hundred.” 

“You're risking more than the others.” 

“T've more to gain,” he replied, “for 
I love you, and I know that love will 
make me your master.” 

This was an answer to which she 
made no reply. But they were contented 
in the presence of each other as they 
walked quietly in the garden. 

That evening the Queen spoke to 
Light of the Moon and told her how 
much she liked the young Prince who 
came from the northern steppes, a land 
quite like the land of her birth. “He’s 
no soft piece of dough,” she said. “He 
will not be defeated so easily. He’s the 
one who does the vanquishing. And 
any girl should be proud of such a 
husband.” 

“Yes,” agreed Light of the Moon. 

“Well?” 

“It is hard to pretend to be over- 
come with weakness when one is really 
filled with strength. A contest is a 
contest.” 





“You would gain a thousand horses 
and lose an entire kingdom?” 

“A contest is a contest.” 

In the morning the King spoke to 
his daughter. He told her that the King 
of Pamar was rich and powerful, and 
that he would like to have this hand- 
some Prince for his son-in-law. And 
also, there was a question of grazing 
lands near the borders of the kingdom 
of Pamar, and a marriage between the 
two families would solve this thorny 
problem very nicely. 

“Therefore, my child,” he continued, 
“pretend to be as strong as you like; but 
if you’re wise you'll be careful not to 
pin his shoulders to the ground. Rather 
let it be the other way round, for in 
this manner much is to be gained.” 

She stood silently at his side, but did 
not reply. 

Near the gardens and clear pools of 
the palace a small arena was prepared. 
A great rope of straw was woven and 
made into a large circle, into which 
fine white sand was raked ankle deep. 
And to provide shade for the contest- 
ants, strins of silken cloth were attached 
to the tall carved columns of the palace 
and loggia. 

When they entered the sanded ring 
and she threw off her cendal robe be- 
fore a large and notable attendance. 
Kine Kaidu spoke to his Queen: 

“How many times when she was an 
infant did we prav that the gods might 
give her strength? Well. thev did. Now 
it’s the other way around. Let us offer 
quickly a silent praver that the gods 
mav send her a moment of sensible 
weakness.” 

The Queen nodded and praved, with 
an ardent glance to the heavens. 

Prince Menegu seemed confident. But 
after a few-_light encounters, exchanged 
in friendlv awd bantering spirit, thev 
set at each other with serious intent. 
Soon that early confidence of the Prince 
vanished. He understood that the 
strength and power of this Mongolian 
girl was most formidable. As for Light 
of the Moon. she stood her ground. 
and like a rock of granite resisted all 
effort to put her down. 

In the first half of the encounter she 
seemed content to remain on the de- 
fensive. Some holds she broke quite 
easily, but others required great effort. 
Every trick he knew in the art of 
wrestling he tried twice. But when he 
began the same strategy for the third 
time, then Light of the Moon suddenly 
turned upon her adversary and became 
the aggressor. 

She too had her favorite holds, and 
it was time that they should be dis- 
played. The first he slipped from easily. 
The second he broke by sheer force. 
The third put him down, but he 

(Continued on page 27) 
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SWING 


# + Ballerina and Lazy Mood (M-G- 
M). Jimmy Dorsey and orch. The first 
is ordinary big band stuff with a nice 
rhythm. Second side spots Jimmy on a 
good sax solo and Dee Parker ona rich 
vocal. 

+ Love and the Weather and For- 
giving You (Columbia). Harry James 
and orch. A fasty with a good beat and 
nice James trumpet, and a slow. 

tH Early Autumn and Oh, You 
Beautiful Doll (Columbia). Claude 
Thornhill and orch. Interesting arrange- 
ments coupled with beautiful work by 
the orch. 


VOCAL 


Lover, Funny Valentine, Little 
Girl Blue, Thou Swell, My Romance, 
I Didn’t Know What Time It Was, This 
Can't Be Love, and My Heart Stood 
Still (Capitol). Margaret Whiting. An 
enjoyable album of top-notch Rodgers 
and Hart tunes, ably sung with good 
backing by Frank de Vol and orch. 
+H Songs by Sinatra (Columbia). 
An album of songs by Frankie which 
range from excellent to fair. Tops in the 
album are I Concentrate on You and 
She’s Funny That Way — Frankie at his 
best on two dandy songs. Next best — 
I’m Sorry I Made You Cry and Em- 
braceable You. Bringing up the rear — 
How Deep Is the Ocean, That Old 
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A “Sharps & Flats 
Special” ... Opera 


Sacred Ari- 
B23 nn Sebasti- 
an Bach (Columbia). 
Carol Brice, contral- 
to, with Columbia 
Broadcasting Con- 
cert Orchestra con- 
ducted by Daniel Saidenberg. Carol 
Brice sounds better with every record- 
ing she makes. Here she brings her 
lovely alto to “O Lamb of God” and 
“Thou Who Sittest” from the Mass in 
B Minor and “He Hath Filled the Hun- 
gry with Good Things” and “And my 
Spirit Hath Rejoiced” from the Magnifi- 
cat in D Major. The orchestral accom- 
paniment doesn’t quite measure up to 
the standard set by the young singer, 
but her excellent vocal work alone 
makes the album worth owning. 
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Black Magic, Over the Rainbow, and 
All the Things You Are. 

++ Nevertheless and If I Could Be 
With You One Hour Tonight (Musi- 
craft). Phil Brito. Smooth, but not very 
exciting. 

+ Something to Remember You By 
and Till We Meet Again (Decca). Dick 
Haymes and Helen Forrest. A dreary 
platter with only fair singing by Dick 
and poor work by Helen. 

#+ Kokomo, Indiana and You Do 
(Columbia). Dinah Shore. Smooth and 


mellow. 


OPERA 


bia). Torsten Ralf, tenor, with Metro- 
politan Opera Orchestra conducted by 
Fritz Busch. The Met’s Swedish tenor 
here makes his record debut with selec- 
tions from Tannhduser, Lohengrin, Par- 
sifal, and Die Meistersinger. He sounds 
best in the Tannhduser and Lohengrin 
selections, but we think Melchior has 
done better versions of most of these 
sides. Busch handles the orchestra well. 

#2 Romantic Arias (Columbia). 
Raoul Jobin, tenor, with Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra conducted by Wilfred 
Pelletier. A lyric tenor polishes up se- 
lections from French grand operas by 














Meyerbeer, Berlioz, Massenet, and 
++ Wagnerian Excerpts (Colum- Gounod. 
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WIN EXTRA PRIZE MONEY 


Are you planning to enter the Scholastic Art Awards contest? 
If you are, be sure to ask your teacher for the official Rules Book- 
let. Prize-winners can add to their money if their entries are on 
Strathmore Artist Papers and Boards. The real reason for using 
Strathmore is that these papers help you get the best results, but 


extra prize money is a help, too! 


4 BONUS AWARDS 


ist Prize, $15... for the winners of any of the lst prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


2nd Prize, $10... for the winners of any of the 2nd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


3rd Prize, $5... for the winners of any of the 3rd prizes whose work was 
done on Strathmore. 


4th Prize, a Strathmore Sketch Packet . . 


. - » for the winners of any 


Honorable Mention whose work was done on Strathmore. 





Make Paper Part of ‘Your Picture! 
Write today for sample book. 


STRATHMORE 


ARTIST 
PAPERS 
& BOARDS 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 
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thousands of walls in the U.S. A.? 
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a Here’s real recognition for your art talent 


a money award 


AND a place in the Ingersoll Calendar which goes to 

leading schools, libraries, magazine and newspaper offices, 
radio stations, and young people’s clubs all over the nation. Inger- 
soll calendars are treasured by recipients, are often cut apart so that 
the individual paintings may be framed. 


U. S. TIME, one of the leading manufacturers of watches and clocks 
(Ingersoll, Kelton and Saga), sponsors this Scholastic Awards 
competition to encourage artistic talent among high school stu- 
dents. Here are the important facts: 


1. Students from the 7th through the 
12th grades are eligible. 


2. You may work in oils, water color, 
tempera, crayon, chalk, pastels, or col- 
ored drawing ink. 


3. Your work will be shown in the na- 
tionally famous Fine Arts Galleries of 
the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburgh, 
and judged by internationally famous 
art critics. 


4. There are 12 $100 prizes. Also Hon- 

orable Mention prizes of $25 to one 

entry from each of the 48 states, and the 

District of Columbia, Canada, Alaska, 

Hawaii, and Puerto Rico. 

5. For contest closing dates see your 

rules booklet. 

READ SCHOLASTIC AWARDS RULES 
BOOKLET 

Ingersoll prizes are part of Scholastic 

Awards—so the same rules apply. 


eInrgetsotl —the most famous name in time 
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THE UNITED STATES TIME CORPORATION 
INTERNATIONAL BUILDING, ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 








Recognition 
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Prizes 





For Student 


WRITERS 
ARTISTS 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


IN SCHOLASTIC AWARDS 


75 SCHOLARSHIPS 
(Value $20,000) 
$10,000 IN PRIZES 


That's right . . . junior and senior high school students par- 
ticipating in the Scholastic Awards program will win more 
than $10,000 in prizes this year. Seventy-five seniors will win 
tuition scholarships to leading universities, art and photog- 
raphy schools. Students who submit entries in writing, art, 
and photography in any of the 43 classifications listed on 
these pages can win recognition and awards for their regular 
classroom work as well as for special activities like writing 
or illustrating for the school newspaper. 


The Awards program, conducted by Scholastic Magazines 
for more than 20 years, has started many students on the 
road to literary and artistic success. Many have gone on to 
become famous authors, artists, and photographers . . . and 
winners in this year’s Scholastic Awards have no less an op- 
portunity. 


REGIONAL PRELIMINARIES 


Public-spirited department stores and newspapers 
acting as regional sponsors for the Awards are listed in 
this announcement. If you live in one of their areas, 
your art and photography entries must be sent directly 
to the department store sponsor; your writing entries 
must be sent to the newspaper sponsor. 


Regional prizes will be given and winning regional 
entries will be forwarded for national judging. There 
are separate awards for junior and senior high school 
students. 


Regional closing dates (some time in February) are 
listed in the rules booklets. National closing dates for 
students who live in unsponsored areas are: March 5, 
1948 for writing; March 15, 1948 for art and photog- 
raphy. 


HOW TO ENTER 


If you have talent in writing, art, or photography — 
and would like to develop it — take part in the Scho- 
lastic Awards. It’s fun, and it may mean fame and 
fortune for you. 


For full information on how to submit your entries, 
ask your teacher for a rules booklet, or write to Scho- 
lastic Awards, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
Be sure to specify whether you want a rules booklet on 
art, writing, or photography. 


WRITING AWARDS CLASSIFICATIONS 
SENIOR DIVISION 


9. Current Events 


10. Community Service Report 
ime” 11. International Letter Writing 
3. Poetry 12. News story 
4. Review 13. Feature story 
8. emer 14, Interview 
6. Autobiographical Sketch = oe writing 
7.Radio Scripts a 

A. Original drama : 
B. Drama adaptation JUNIOR DIVISION 
C. Non-drama 1. Essay 
8. Article 2. Poetry 
A. General 3. Short story 
B. Literary 4. International Letter Writing 


C. Historical 5. Journalism 

To promote and encourage creative writing by 
students, the following organizations sponsor 
classifications and award valuable prizes: 


AUDIO DEVICES, INC. PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF CHRIS- QUILL AND SCROLL 

TIANS AND JEWS ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
L. E. WATERMAN COMPANY SURVEY GRAPHIC MAGAZINE 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
Writing Awards 


Alabama (Central) 
THE BIRMINGHAM POST 


Arizona (State) 
THE PHOENIX ARIZONA-REPUBLIC 


Connecticut (Eastern, Central and Northern) 
THE HARTFORD COURANT, PARADE OF YOUTH 


District of Columbia 
THE WASHINGTON STAR 


Michigan (Southeastern) 
THE DETROIT NEWS 


Missouri (Eastern) and Illinois (Western) 
THE ST. LOUIS STAR-TIMES 


New Jersey (State) 
NEWARK NEWS 


New York (Capital District) 
THE ALBANY KNICKERBOCKER NEWS 


New York (Southern Tier) 
THE BINGHAMTON PRESS 


Ohio (Miami Valley Area) 
DAYTON DAILY NEWS 


Pennsylvania (Western) 
THE PITTSBURGH PRESS 


Virginia (Peninsula) 
THE NEWPORT NEWS DAILY PRESS 


Watch These Newspapers for Details! 
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ART AWARDS 15. Govemies and Coremie Sculpture 
CLASSIFICATIONS 1) ot Decoration 

1. Oils 

2. Water Color and Tempera PHOTOGRAPHY 

3. Crayon, Charcoal, Chalk, and 

Pastels AWARDS 

4. Black Drawing Inks 

dashed haat le CLASSIFICATIONS 
6. Cartooning 1. News 

7. Pencil Drawing 2. Sports 

8. Linoleum Block Printing 3. Photographic Story 

9. Prints 4.School or Camp Activities 
10. General Design 5. Community or Social Life 
11. Costume Desigr 6. Portrait 
12. Lettering 7. Animals 
13. Posters and Advertising Art 8. Scenic View 
14, Sculpture 9. Still Life 


To promote and encourage creative art and better pho- 
tography by students, the following organizations sponsor 
classifications and award valuable prizes. 


FINE ARTS 
American Crayon Co. Nehi Corp. (Royal Crown 
American Lead Pencil Co. Cola) 
Collier's M . Planters Nut & Chocolate 
ollier's Magazine Company 


C. Howard Hunt Pen Co. Strathmore Paper Co. 


Higgins Ink Co., Inc. The U. S. Time Corp. 
National Biscuit Co. (Ingersoll) 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Ansco, Inc. Look Magazine 
Survey Graphic Scholastic Coach 
Lamp Dept. of General Electric Co. 


SPECIAL 


Regional prizes-are given in all classifications of 
the awards program by the sponsoring department 
stores and newspapers. Top winners receive gold 
achievement keys and certificates of merit with Scho- 
lastic Awards gold seal. 

National awards include cash for all chief winners 
in the various classifications. In addition there is a 
variety of other prizes. 


WRITING 


The Ernestine Taggard Memorial prize of $100 is pre- 
sented to the student whose entries display the best grasp 
of creative writing. 

To the student whose writing best shows an appreciation 
of the needs for unity and understanding among all religious 
groups, the National Conference of Christians and Jews will 
give a special prize of $50. 


ART 


Twelve $100 prizes will be awarded by the United States 
Time Corporation for entries selected by the Pictorial Art Jury 


MAKE YOUR PLANS TO ENTER NOW 


REGIONAL CO-SPONSORS 
Art and Photography Awards 


ALABAMA (State) Loveman, Joseph & Loeb, Birmingham 
ARKANSAS (State) The M. M. Cohn Co., Little Rock 
CALIFORNIA (Southern) Bullock’s, Los Angeles 
COLORADO (State) The May Co., Denver 

CONNECTICUT (State) Sage-Allen, Hartford 

DELAWARE (State) Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 


ILLINOIS (Northern except Chicago, Cook, La Page and Lake Counties) 
Block & Kuhl Co., Péoria 


INDIANA (State) The Wm. H. Block Co., Indianapolis 

1OWA (State) Younkers, Des Moines 

KANSAS (State) The Allen W. Hinkel Co., Wichita 

LOUISIANA (State) Maison Blanche Co., New Orleans 
MASSACHUSETTS (State) R. H. White's, Boston 

MICHIGAN (State) Crowley, Milner & Co., Detroit 

MISSISSIPPI (State) R. E. Kennington Co., Jackson 

MISSOURI (Western) Emery. Bird, Thayer Co., Kansas City 
MISSOURI (Eastern) Stix, Baer & Fuller, St. Louis 

NEBRASKA (State) J. L. Brandeis & Sons, Omaha 

NEW YORK (South Central) Hills, Mclean & Haskins, Binghamton 
NEW YORK (Bronx only) Alexander's, Bronx 

NEW YORK (Brooklyn only) Abraham & Straus, Brooklyn 

NEW YORK (Queens, Nassau and Suffolk Counties) Gertz, Jamaica 
NEW YORK (Central Western) Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co., Rochester 
NEW YORK (North Central) E. W. Edwards & Sons, Syracuse 
NORTH CAROLINA (State) J. B. Ivey & Co., Charlotte 

OHIO (Southern) The John Shillito Co., Cincinnati 

OHIO (Northeastern) The Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland 
OKLAHOMA (State) John A. Brown Co., Oklahoma City 
OREGON (State) Meier & Frank Co., Portland 

PENNSYLVANIA (Central) Pomeroy’s, Harrisburg 
PENNSYLVANIA (Northern) Lazarus, Wilkes Barre 
PENNSYLVANIA (Southeastern) Gimbel Brothers, Philadelphia 
PENNSYLVANIA (Western) Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh 

TEXAS (Northern) W. C. Stripling Co., Ft. Worth 

WASHINGTON (State) Frederick & Nelson, Seattle 

WISCONSIN (State) Ed. Schuster & Co., Milwaukee 

WEST VIRGINIA (State) The Diamond, Charleston 


AW AR D S 


with the probability of reproduction in an annual calendar 
in full color. 

Collier's Magazine selects at least eight paintings for 
special awards of $100 each. These paintings are usually 
reproduced and published in Collier's. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


Survey Graphic Magazine offers five supplementary 
awards of $10 each for outstanding photographs of com- 
munity life. 

Scholastic Coach gives five similar awards for action 
sport pictures. 


THERE ARE NUMEROUS OTHER SPE- 
CIAL AND SUPPLEMENTARY AWARDS. 


The Student Achievement issue, May 24, 1948, of 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES is devoted to winning work. 
Many of the winning manuscripts are published in that 
issue and a large number of art and photography en- 
tries. are reproduced. In addition, numerous writing 
entries are published in SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
throughout the year. 
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0: K., brain,” writes Pete Seidman 





of Chicago. “Who do you think 
will win the national champion- 
ship?” 

As everyone else, I'm picking Notre 
Dame. The Irish are really “loaded” 
this year. They have a half-dozen race 
horses in the backfield and a herd of 
buffalo on the line. The experts claim 
they won’t be beaten this season. I say 
they'll lose at least once. 

eee 

During the last two weeks of Sep- 
tember, the Yankees used to, hold daily 
“skull” sessions on their probable rivals 
in the world series. One day it was Carl 
Furillo’s turn to be discussed. The 
Yanks agreed that the Dodger outfielder 
was a dangerous hitter and a very 
speedy runner. 

Listening to the discussion was Pete 
Sheehy, the clubhouse boy. When 
someone said, “Yes, I guess Furillo can 
run,” Pete amazed everyone by chim- 
ing in, “I know he can run.” 

“How do you know?” asked Snuffy 
Stirnweiss out of curiosity. 

“Because,” piped Pete, “during the 
Battle of Okinawa he passed me — and 
brother, I was really moving!” 


“If you're interested in coaching 


Short Shots 


records,” chirps Warren Seaver of En- 
dicott, New York, “you ought to know 
about H. V. (Ty) Cobb, football coach 
at Union-Endicott High. He’s been our 
coach for 27 years and we think he’s 
tops. 

“During the past seven years, he has 
turned out four unbeaten teams; all in 
all, his teams have won 156 games, 
lost 40, ‘and-tied 9.” 

eee 

When “Pants” Rowland was umpir- 
ing in the American League, he was 
famed as the greatest diplomat in base- 
ball. Once Babe Ruth slid into third, 
safe by a mile. But “Pants” roared, 
“You're out!” The Babe scrambled to 
his feet. “What?” he shouted. 

“That was a great slide, Babe,” said 
Rowland as he brushed off Ruth’s uni- 


form. “That was one of the greatest - 


slides I ever saw. I didn’t know you 
could run bases like that. You're cer- 
tainly the greatest player in history .. .” 
and so on for ten minutes. 

Ruth returned to the bench, and his 
manager asked, “What did you tell 
that clown?” Babe growled, “Tell him? 





Meet a football player who doesn’t run, pass, 
block or tackle. That’s 40-year-old Ken Strong, 
of the N. Y. Giants (pros). All he does is kick 
— but great. He hasn‘t missed a point after 
touchdown in two years. Latest count — 60 
points in a row. 


What could I tell him while he was 
brushing off my uniform? All I could 
do was search my pockets for a dime 
to tip him.” 

—HERMAN L.Masin, Sports Editor 















G-E Reflector 
Photofiood 
Geta pair...and 
use the Triangle 
plan for pleasing 

shots. 


Cc 
ISF piston 


G-E Reflector 
Photospot 
A honey for back- 
lighting special 
effects. Good for 
movies. 


$1.10 mio 


plus tax 





Remember... for every photographic purpose 


G-E LAMPS 


GENERAL@ ELECTRIC 


Try ’em—and enter your pictures in 
Scholastic’s ANNUAL AWARDS. You'll 
get lots of shots during the 6 hour life of 
these General Electric Reflector Photo 
lamps... get light where you want it too, 
with the handy built-in reflector. Two 
types for two spreads of light: 

G-E Reflector Photoflood (RFL2) for 
wide coverage equal to a No. 2 ina good 
reflector; G-E Reflector Photospot (RSP2) 
with narrow beam and more light... a 
honey for special effects orsame coverage 
at 3 times the distance. See your photo 
dealer. 


For better action shots 
« « » keep asking for 


G-E MIDGETS 

























USE TRIANGLE LIGHTING —I?’s Easy 


— a | Here’s a simple way to 

place lights for better pic- 

tures. Use two identical lamps 

—and identical reflectors. Place 

one lamp at camera and as close 

to lens as possible. Measure dis- 

tance from lamp to subject ... and 

_ then an equal distance at right angles 

to marker spot. Place second lamp half- 

way between marker spot and camera 
... and that’s Triangle lighting. 
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“Worthwhile. 


“Tops, don't miss. 
“Save Your Money. 


MUMTHE SECRET LIFE OF WALTER 
MITTY (Produced by Samuel 
Goldwyn. Directed by Nor- 
man McLeod.) 


Here is one of the best opportuni- 
ties you will have to observe what 
makes the art of movie-making differ- 
ent from our other arts. If you haven’t 
already done so, read James Thurber’s 
classic short story, The Secret Life of 
Walter Mitty — it won't take you more 
than 15 minutes. Then go to see ‘Sam 
Goldwyn’s current production. For 
from Thurber’s wistful little anecdote 
about a henpecked husband, Mr. Gold- 
wyn has fabricated a dashing two- 
hour scenario designed for technicolor 
and Danny Kaye. 

In fairness to the film let’s agree that 
Danny Kaye is a very funny young 
man. And Walter Mitty is the best role 
the versatile Danny has had to date. 

This is not to say Danny’s Mitty and 
Thurber’s Mitty are the same man. In 
fact, staunch Thurber fans may find 
Danny’s:bold treatment of their favor- 
ite nothing short of sacrilege. On the 
other hand, it is possible that the most 
devoted Kaye fans would have found 
Thurber’s portrait a little pale and un- 
inspired. 

As you may recall, Thurber’s hero is 
a timid little man whose life is domin- 
ated by his wife’s reminders not to for- 
get his overshoes, etc. In this grim cir- 
cumstance, Mitty’s only recourse is to 
the splendid world of daydreams. 
Here he becomes a fearless flyer, a 
storm-defying Navy officer, or a skill- 
ful surgeon. But in real life he remains 
to the end the gentle prototype of the 
henpecked husband. The charm of 
Thurber’s brief tale is that it catches 
so deftly the glories of the “secret life” 
of every average man. 

Now along comes Mr. Goldwyn who 
assumes quite rightly that nobody 
could be better qualified to take off 
the heroics that all men dream of than 
his prize comic, Danny Kaye. “But,” 
objects Mr. G., “we can’t have our 
hero already married . . . I mean, 
there’s always Virginia Mayo to con- 
sider. Nope, Mitty must be single. 
We'll give him a domineering mother.” 

“Now about those daydreams,” Gold- 
wyn continues his revision. “Thurber 
only gives Walter five daydreams. Not 


enough. Danny knows lots more tricks. 
We'll double that.” 

“For the love of Walter Mitty, what's 
this?” Goldwyn leaps up in alarm. 
“This guy Thurber has no plot. Be- 
tween daydreams Walter just coasts 
along in the same drab existence. Fix 
that! Throw in the Goldwyn Girls, a 
publisher of horror stories, a few jewel 
thieves, and Boris Karloff.” 

“One more thing,” our producer 
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muses. “How can a movie have a hero 
who isn’t a whiz in real life as well as 
in his dreams? The public would lose 
faith in us. I’ve got it. Walter starts 
out a browbeaten young man, but 
gradually he overcomes his natural 
timidity and takes the world by its 
heels as he does in his dreams. The 
inner and outer Mitties become one!” 

There you have it: a story has be- 
come a scenario. Take your choice. 
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est grade in your general sci- 

ence class. Maybe it was you 
who came through with that spec- 
tacular tackle to win the big game 
for Adams High last Friday. Maybe 
your friends rate you as the best- 
dressed Joe in your crowd. But even 
with all this glory, there’s one more 
item you'd like chalked up in your 
epitaph. You’d like the gang to add 
fondly, “He is a good party boy, 
too.” 

Your definition of a “good party 
boy” or a “good party girl” is some- 
one who gets along well with peo- 
ple, someone who adds that extra 
zip to group gatherings. You can 
count on a g.p.b. or a g.p.g. to toss 
a little fuel on a dying conversation, 
to brighten up a sluggish affair with 
a spiffy new game, or to see that the 
shy gals or the new boys get in on 
the hilarity. 

We'd be the first to warn you that 
party “know-how” in itself isn’t 
enough to guarantee you a success- 
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ful school year. But party “know- 
how,” added to your other abilities, 
is the frosting on the cake, the thing 
that makes you tops instead of just 
nice. 

Here are some of the party prob- 
lems you've posed for us. 


Q. Our crowd has always had a repu- 
tation for giving lively parties. But lately 
the kids have about worn out all the 
good games we know. Have you any 
suggestions? 


A. Has Red Flannels come your way? 
That’s the most hilarious game we've 
played in recent months. Divide your 
guests into two teams. Provide each 
team with an ample supply of paper 
and some pencils. Before your guests 
arrive, you will have drawn up a list of 
words, preferably abstract words (such 
as honesty, wisdom, brief, or lost) which 


would not be too easy to represent in 
a drawing. 

The game begins when you whisper 
a word to a member of each team. 
Those two people must then hurry back 
to their team mates. Without saying a 
word, these two begin to try to draw 
pictures that will suggest the whispered 
word to their respective teams. The 
artist is permitted to nod encourage- 
ment as his team mates get warm, but 
no other signals or written hints are 
allowed. The first team to guess the 
word wins the round. Then another 
amateur artist tries his hand at drawing 
until everyone has had a turn at the 
pencil. 

Drawing ability has little to do with 
the game. Frequently the fellow who 
can only draw a stick figure manages 
to get to the heart of the word most 
speedily. 

Your guests will catch on to the game 
more rapidly if you give a brief demon- 
stration before you begin playing. You 
might take the word blue for a simple 
starter. The quickest way we can think 
of to get across blue would be to car- 
toon a face with a mouth turned down 
at the corpers., Your friends will begin 
tu guess . . . sad, unhappy, upset, etc. 
And if your psychic communication is 
good, they'll eventually get around to 
blue. However, if this first drawing mis- 
leads them and their guessing goes 
further and further astray, quickly try 
a new tack. Sketch a ‘figure croonin 
“blues” song before a mike. If t 
doesn’t work, don’t waste time trying 

(Concluded on page 37) 
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Light of the Moon 
(Concluded from page 17) 
brought her down with him, and he 

« .s soon back on his feet. 

Now they stood facing each other. 
(he young Prince was anxious to come 
hack into the offensive. He threw his 
arms around her, and it looked this 
time as though she would not free her- 
self. Slowly he bore down with all his 
strength. He felt her warm breath upon 
his face and her heart beat against his. 
Her eyes were full and round. Her lips 
were close to his.... 

Suddenly the violence of his force 
seemed to weaken. Light of the Moon 
felt this, and quickly taking hold of 
his head, she lifted him off the ground 
and over her bent back. For a moment 
he hung high in the air. Suddenly down 
he came, flat upon his back. She pinned 
him deep into the sand. It was over. 

Never were spectators more disap- 
pointed at the outcome of a contest. 
All had wished that this fine son of the 
King of Pamar should become the son- 
in-law of King Kaidu. And even the 
King and Queen did not try to conceal 
their disappointment. 

Light of the Moon stood sadly alone. 

“Well, you've won,” said her mother. 

Light of the Moon did not reply. 
Tears came to her eyes. 

“You don’t seem very happy about 
” said her mother. 

“I couldn’t help it. A contest is a 
contest.” 

“Why are you weeping?” 

“I don’t know,” said her daughter. 

But she did know. 

When the refreshments were served 
she took a tray of cold wine and honey 
cakes from the hands of one of the 
servants and carried it herself to the 
Prince. She sat down near him. 

“It was your beauty,” he said, “that 
vanquished me. Against beauty all 
weaken.” 

He drank and ate and laughed as 
though the whole matter were of little 
importance. But secretly he felt humil- 
iated to have suffered so complete a de- 
feat before so large an assembly. 

The next day he left behind him the 
thousand horses, and slowly and sadly 
he and his retinue rode out of Samar- 
kand. Light of the Moon watched them 
leave from a window of the palace. She 
watched until the very last rider was 
lost in the far off horizon. 

Prince Mengu, the son of the King of 
Pamar, was the last. His horses were 
the last to be forfeited, the last to be 
brought to Samarkand. 

In the days that followed, new rival- 
ries broke out with neighboring chiefs, 
and King Kaidu had to send armed 
horsemen to defend his vast grazing 
lands. Often the King went himself into 


it, 


battle. On these occasions Light of the 
Moon rode beside her father, on one 
of the proud white horses brought to 
Samarkand by Prince Mengu. In battle 
she distinguished herself more than 
any single warrior of the King. ... 

This is the story of Light of the 
Moon, as it is written down by Marco 
Polo, in his golden book of Oriental 
travels —except for one last entry, 
brief and incomplete... . 

Several years after the contest with 
Prince. Mengu, King Kaidu and _ his 
unvanquished daughter were advanc- 
ing upon their enemies, and discovered 
they were completely outnumbered. 

King Kaidu gave the order to halt. 
The enemy before them also halted and 
drew up in battle formation. Then King 
Kaidu, confronted with the hopeless- 
ness of his position, gave the signal to 
retreat. 

But Light of the Moon had seen 
something in the far distance. She 
gazed intently ahead, and instead of 
retreating with the others, she rushed 
upon the enemy alone. 

Her father shouted after her, but she 
did not hear him. Riding high in the 
saddle, with a wild gallop she dashed 
forward. No one knew how a girl alone 
could hope to encounter the enemy. 

But Light of the Moon had no inten- 
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tion of attacking this entire enemy. As 
she drew close, she did not draw her 
scimitar from its silver scabbard. She 
raced to a place where a single rider 
stood, and she lifted this rider bodily 
out of his saddle. 

Now the enemy set up a frightful cry 
as they rode in hot pursuit. But there 
was no chance of overtaking Light of 
the Moon and her captive. Her horse 
was the very first to reach the gates of 
Samarkand. ... 

All this may be found in those inti- 
mate pages of Oriental history: At last, 
writes Marco Polo, the damsel rushed 
into the midst of the enemy, and seiz- 
ing upon a horseman, carried him off 
to her own people. 

But between the lines one can read 
a little more than is recorded. And 
when all the fragments are pieced to- 
gether, you can guess the climax of 
this strange true story of seven hundred 
years ago. 

Light of the Moon, never vanquished 
on the wrestling field, had at last been 
conquered by the yearning of her own 
heart. The man she had brought back 
with her to be her lord was Prince 
Mengu. His words, spoken in the gar- 
dens at Samarkand, “I know that love 
will make me your master,” had come 
true at last. 
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Anyone who can 
write can draw 
pictures like this. 


New book tells you how 


There is a “‘secret’’ behind drawing and 
painting. You'll find it explained in this 
exciting, new book. Yow are an artist— 
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Truman on Brazil Stamp 


RESIDENT Harry S. Truman’s 

picture has made its first appear- 
ance on a postage stamp. It appears, 
along with the Statue of Liberty, on a 
new 40-centavos stamp of Brazil, and 
was issued last month in honor of 
President Truman’s visit to Brazil to 
address the Rio Conference. 





Courtesy of Scott Stamp & Coin Co, 


President Truman was in Brazil 
from September 1 to Sept. 7. He left 
Rio de Janeiro Sept. 7 on the, U.S.S. 
Missouri and arrived in Norfolk on Sept. 
19. There he transferred to his yacht, 
Williamsburg, proceeding up Chesa- 
peake Bay and the Potomac River to 
Washington. 

No living President is ever pictured 
on a U. S. postage stamp. In fact, it is 
the tradition of the Post Office Depart- 
ment not to picture any living person, 
whether he be President or not, on a 
postage stamp. But, despite this policy, 
two living persons have appeared on a 
U. S. stamp. They are two of the six 
Marines who raised our flag on Mount 
Suribachi, Iwo Jima, on Feb. 23, 1945, 
and were photographed in the act. This 
picture was used on the special Iwo 
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Mathematics 
made easy and 
entertaining 








By Raymond W. Anderson 
Illustrated by Harry Zarchy 


This truly amazing book surveys and 
explains the 9 basic categories of 
mathematics — arithmetic to integral 
calculus — without ever losing you 
on the way. With easy-to-grasp 
explanations and brilliantly revealing 
diagrams it shows you how man has 
taught himself to count and measure. 
And you'll find its account as much 
fun to follow as a good detective 
story. 


Algebra, Geometry, Calculus 
Tools You Can Use 


Each of the 9 branches of mathe- 
matics is explained, with a minimum 
of rules, formulas, and theorizing, in 
terms of what it really is—a simple 
tool for solving “non-mathematical” 
problems. You see how and why 
Newton, Descartes and others de- 
veloped these tools. By working out 
the problems they tackled, you learn 
what each tool can do. In this way 
you get a solid, practical foundation 
in each branch of mathematics. For 
this reason alone, ROMPING 
THROUGH MATHEMATICS is in- 
valuable to students both as a re- 
view and for clear explanations of 
difficult formulas and theories. 
“The arithmetic, algebra, geometry 
and trigonometry are explained in 
the simplest style I have ever seen . 
I think the entire book will be fine 
for a high school student.” — pror. 
EDWARD KASNER, Columbia Univer- 
sity. $2.50. 

At your bookseller, or from 


ALFRED A. KNOPF 
501 Madison Avenue, N. Y. 22 
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Boy dates Girl 
(Concluded) 


to perfect your drawing of the mike. 
Try drawing a series of objects associ- 
ated with a blue color — sky, ocean, an 
eye, bell-bottom trousers and coats of 
navy blue, etc. 

Looking over the evening’s drawings 
after you tabulate the score is. usually 
as amusing as the game. You might give 
an unannounced prize for the best, fun- 
niest, prettiest, or most artistic drawing. 


Q. How do you make a graceful get- 
away from a party? When I have to 
leave early, I always feel as if I were 
breaking up the party. 


A. You head for the front door the 
first time you catch yourself murmur- 
ing, “I think it’s time for me to be 
going.” If you dawdle over your exit, 
naturally everyone will coax you to stay 
a little longer — which may mean catas- 
trophe on the home front if you've 
promised the folks you'd be in by 11:00. 
Or if you make a big issue of your 
having to leave, everyone else will feel 
they ought to go, too, even though the 
party is still going strong. If you must 
leave early, say a quiet “thank you” to 
your host or hostess and slip out quietly. 


Q. My mother says I should let guests 
help me at a party when it comes to 
serving refreshments, But I don’t think 
friends should have to work at my party. 
Am I right? 


A. A good host (or hostess) does 
enough advance planning for a party 
so that no one, including himself, has 
much to do once the festivities are 
underway. But as for such operations 
as dishing up the ice cream or showing 
the boys where to- hang their coats, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn't let 
friends help you out — if they offer. 

You may be in the middle of intro- 
ductions just as Pat and Johnny arrive. 
It would be much smoother, if after 
greeting them, you let Joanna take over 
on the coat problem. 

One of the cleverest teen-age host- 
esses we know makes a point of giving 
her shyer guests something to do. It 
takes their minds off themselves and 
makes them feel they are participating 
in the activity. When she sees Ross 
over in a corner studying the draperies, 
she calls, “Ross, would you mind help- 
ing me bring some chairs into the living 
room?” She knows Cynthia finds it hard 
to start conversations with boys. So she 
asks Cynthia to help her pass out the 
gingerbread and cider. That sends Cyn- 
thia circulating. Our model hostess 
knows that it’s a rare boy who doesn’t 
turn a friendly face to a gal with a 
plate of gingerbread. 
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easy — inexpensive 
Surprise yourself and your friends 
this Christmas with lovely gifts you 
can make yourself. They are just 
like the expensive hand-painted 
blouses, scarfs, hankies and linens 
but cost so little. And it’s easy to do! 
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PRANG are the reliable, bright colors 
that do not fade or run when washed. 


$900 in CASH PRIZES! 


Win a cash prize in the Textile 
Awards in the big Scholastic Con- 
test. The American Crayon Com- 
pany also sponsors PICTORIAL 
AWARDS and POSTER AWARDS. 
$900 in prizes! Ask your teacher for 
details. 
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it seems like he has a college 
education when you give him 
a job on your drawing board, 
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FOR LETTERING 
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lettering in any style that is creative, 
artistic, versatile or practical; can be 
advertising layouts, signs, diplomas, 
certificates, book jackets, mottos, il- 
luminated manuscripts, judged upon 
quality, charm, action, speed, dignity. 
See other Hunt Sholastic awards 
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Talkative 


“So you told Mrs. Smith, did youP 
And what did Mrs. Smith say?” the de- 
fending counsel asked the witness. 

The opposing counsel objected to the 
question as irrelevant, and a long and 
heated argument took place between 
the two lawyers. At last the judge in- 
tervened and allowed the question to 
be put. 

“Now,” exclaimed the triumphant 
counsel to the witness, “what did Mrs. 
Smith say?” 

“Nothing,” was the reply. 


Friendly Handshake 


One Up! 


Victor - Borge, the clever Danish 
comedian, told his radio sponsor: “A 
man you really should know is my 
uncle, who was determined to invent 
a new soft drink. He worked on a 
formula for a whole year, and came up 
with something he called “4 up.’ 

“It.was a failure, but my uncle was 
not discouraged. He worked another 
year, and produced a new concoction 
which he named ‘5 up.’ Again it failed 
to sell, but my uncle persevered. He 
took all the rest of his money, secluded 
himself for two years this time, and 
turned up with still another soft drink 
that he called ‘6 up.’ Alas, it failed like 
the others, and my uncle, discouraged, 
at last gave up in disgust.” 

“The point of your story eludes me,” 
said the sponsor. “Why do you tell me 
all this?” 

“I just wanted you to know,” Borge 
answered him, “how close my uncle 


came to inventing “7 up’!” 
Bennett Cerf 


Might Be at That! 


A Navy lieutenant at a South Sea 
Island station undertook to give an old 
native a lesson in basic English. He 
pointed to a marine and said, “man.” 
The native dutifully repeated, “man.” 

That gave the volunteer teacher a 
genuine thrill. He went on and pointed 
to a palm. “Tree,” he announced. The 
native echoed, “tree.” That certainly 
was progress. 

Just then a plane roared overhead. 
The lieutenant thought he would give 
the native the first chance this time. 
“What?” he asked, pointing upward. 

The native looked up and squinted 
at the object, then said, “I’m not sure. 
It looks like a PB-2-Y, but it might be 
a B-24.” 

John I. Kizer, Coronet 
































You can get this beautiful 


color FOOTBALL MAP 


AND GRID REVUE 


Big wall-size—two feet wide! Full 
FREE colors! Thousands of facts on 
« college and pro football! 


“ 












announcers, coaches, “fans.” A 
gold mine of football information; 
1947 collegiate and pro schedules; 
colors, nicknames of 239 colleges; con- 
ference and pro league winners; 
players; All-America team and All-Pro 
League teams; origin of famous plays; 
etc. Hurry! Edition limited! Created by 
makers of famous Albert Richard Coats» 
Jackets, Gloves and Mittens for men and 
boys with Spun Sun*interlinings made of 
Fiberglas*—amazingly warm but light! 
Featured at leading stores ev 
*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


Albert Richard, Dept. ® 
Milwaukee 4, Wis. 

(0 Send name of store where I can get map FREE 
Oo 


Send map direct to me. I enclose 25c for mailing 
and (no stamps, please) 


Name. 











City. State. 
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entific combination 


oily waxes helps 

ps ct new-looking longer. 
Shinola is easy to 
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ing and longer wear — 
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GIRLS! FOR GLORIOUSLY 


BEAUTIFUL 
0 TH. 





JUST 


For richer-looking, more 
lustrous hair, first mas- 
sage scalp with mildly 
medicated Cuticura Oint- 
ment to stimulate cir- 
culation and loosen 
dandruff. Later shampoo 
with Cuticura Soap. Try 
it today! Only 25¢ each. 
At all druggists. 
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The Open Road for Boys 
What are you all dressed up about? 


Economical 

Avhard and fast rule on one of the 
major airlines requires each plane to fly 
a house flag on take-offs and landings. 
It is the co-pilot’s duty to put the flag 
in place, and a five-dollar fine may be 
charged if he forgets. Recently, on a 
bitter winter night, a plane was flying 
the New York-Chicago flight. The pilot 
was one of the line’s veterans, a hard- 
boiled fellow, but the co-pilot was a 
young man on his first scheduled trip. 
Two hours out of New York, with the 
ceiling down to nothing, the wings be- 
gan to ice. Soon snow-static had made 
the radio almost useless. The co-pilot 
began to feel jittery. Fifteen minutes 
later a cylinder head blew off the port 
engine. Controlling himself as best he 
could, the co-pilot spoke: 

“Wh-what are we going to do?” 

The captain eyed him coldly. “You 
see that, don’t you?” he asked, pointing 
to the altimeter, which indicated that 
the plane was going down into the dark- 
ness like a dropped brick. The co-pilot 
nodded. 

“Well!” roared the captain. “Stick out 
that flag. You want to get fined five 
bucks?” 


Customer for Culture 

The new maid had a habit of leaving 
the kitchen radio on from morning to 
night, so that her mistress was almost 
driven crazy with the constant blaring 
of soap operas. 

Finally she gave orders that the radio 
was to be silenced, whereupon the maid 
gave notice. 

“I do not care to work,” she said 
with simple dignity, “in a home where 


there are no cultural influences.” 
Cleveland Plain Dealer 








Do You Know? 


Better fountain pen points can be made 
from Duracrome than from any other 
material. That’s because Duracrome was 
developed for pen points especially. With 
Duracrome, points can be accyrately graded 
to give you the right point for the way you 
write—the most important thing in any 
fountain pen. 











THE RIGHT POINT FOR 
THE WAY YOU WRITE 


Esterbrook is the only fountain pen using 
Duracrome, a metal specially developed 
for better fountain pen points. And 
Esterbrook is the only fountain pen 
offering you your choice of 33 different 
Renew-Point styles. Esterbrook’s 33 
point styles let you match your pen to 
your way of writing... give you the 
right point for the way you write. Should 
you ever damage the point of your 
Esterbrook pen, simply unscrew it... 
and put in another. Renew-Points for 
Esterbrook Fountain Pens can be had at 
any pen counter. Order them by number. 






NUMBERED 
POINT STYLES 






TO SELECT OR 
RENEW HERE'S 
ALL YOU DO 





RENEW-POINT FOUNTAIN PEN 
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1 KNOW ... 1 LIVED THERE FOR FOUR YEARS.’’* 














“FOR EXAMPLE, A PURE WHITE HORSE 
with a painted tail may signify that 
the owner is of princely rank.”’ 


“AN IRON BRACELET is worn on the 
right arm of every Sikh to remind 
him not to steal.” 


“THE FIG TREE is a sacred eae to 
the Brahmins. The god, Vishnu, is 
thought to live within it.”’ 














“A RED FOREHEAD MARK among Hin- “NOT SO MANY YEARS AGO, the 
du women indicates marriage. Often wearing of a gold watch in India 
this mark is a reddish jewel—such was considered an important sym- 
as a pink diamond.”’ bol of prestige and wealth.” 


“THE NEWEST SYMBOL of prestige in 
India is the Parker ‘“‘51’”’ pen. It’s 
sought after by maharajah and low- 
caste worker alike!” 





fast meets west in tts preferenas for 
the world3 most wanted pen / 


Yes ... throughout the world, ownership of the Parker “51” is a 

special symbol of distinction. It’s so sleek—so perfectly balanced 

—the work of finest precision craftsmanship. The hooded point 

glides with effortless ease. Never skips or falters. And 

only the “51” is designed for satisfactory use with the 

new Parker Superchrome ink —the super-brilliant, 

super-permanent ink that “dries as it writes’’! CASH GIVEN AWAY — for interesting, 


Ask for both the Parker “51” and Super- es Mae trot lends 
chrome at your Parker dealer. who 


Parker 5V 


story used. Do not write an ad. Just 
. Stories are judged on 
letters 

*Based upon an actual 

letter in the Parker files 


become our ‘x, 4 
erty ned. Address: 
Parker Pen Company, Dept. S-47, 

‘anesville, Wisconsin. 


unites day with uel ink!” 
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Teaching Aids for PRACTICAL ENGLISH 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


That’s What You Think! (pp. 

5,6) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 

For success in selling yourself and 
your ideas, use the techniques of a 
salesman. A salesman uses proof (his 
samples) and pleasantness (his smile). 
Line up your “sales talk” ahead of time. 
Be brief and concise; stick to the topic; 
and be sure of your facts. Listen to 
what the other fellow says; quote only 
authorities. Be courteous and even- 
tempered. Discussions are give-and- 
take affairs. Present all the facts, give 
everyone his say, view each angle care- 
fully, and arrive at the best possible 
decision. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To show students how to sell effec- 
tively themselves and their ideas. 
Motivation 

Have you ever failed in a discussion 
or argument because you did not have 
sufficient proof to support your argu- 
ments, or because you did not know 
how to present your facts effectively? 
How important is it to success in the 
social and business worlds to be able to 
sell yourself and your ideas? 


Procedure 

1. Have students read the article and 
answer the questions. 

2. Have class discussion based on 
pivotal questions (below). 

8. Have students suggest solutions 
for problems in Suggested Activities. 


Pivotal Questions 
1. Can you name several instances 
in which you need to use the art of 


persuasion? (To ‘get a friend to take | 


part in some activity with you; to sell 
your point of view in a discussion; to 
win an argument. ) 

2. What specific pointers should you 
follow when trying to sell your ideas? 
(See preceding Digest.) 

3. What technique does Bud’s bro- 
ther or sister use to persuade Bud to 
take books back to the library? (Proves 
to Bud that it will be to Bud’s advan- 
tage to do so.) Give examples of 
similar situations from your experience. 

4. What technique should Jack Kern 
have used to sell his boss on a simple 
filing system? (He should haye shown 
how the system would help the com- 
pany. ) 

5. What are some techniques to 
follow when you are involved in an 
argument? (Think out your own argu- 
ment; become familiar with your op- 
ponent’s reasoning; find main point 
of disagreement; build your case 
around one specific point on which you 
disagree and dig up evidence to prove 
your side; find the flaw in your~-oppo- 
nent’s argument and show it up.) 

6. What is the important goal of a 
discussion? (Best possible decision. 
Present all the facts, give everyone his 
say, view each angle carefully, and 
arrive at best decision.) 


Suggested Activities 

1. Have students listen to discus- 
sions and arguments and make a list 
of words and terms (such as “You're all 
wet”) which indicate that the speaker 
is not selling himself effectively. © 

2. Have students make a list of prob- 
lems which call for careful selling of 
ideas. 

a. Bud wants to use the family car 
and Dad is not too enthusiastic about it. 


b. Student goes to teacher to explain 
why he feels he should have a “B” 
instead of a “C” in history. 

c. John wants a date with Mary who 
isn’t too interested. 

3. Have students act out in class the 
resulting discussions and have a “Board 
of Experts” rate students on their use 
of proper selling technique. 


References 

1. Weekly feature, “Learn to Think 
Straight” in Practical English. 

2. Expressing Ideals Clearly, by Clar- 
ence Stratton, John E. Blossom, and 
Prudence Tayler Lanphear. Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1942. 


Interview (p. 7) 


Practical English interviews Gil Robb 
Wilson, flying enthusiast and Aviation 
Editor of the New York Herald 
Tribune. 

Have students write a brief report 
based on an interview with a local per- 
son of interest. They can study above 
article for ways of handling direct and 
indirect quotations when writing in- 
terviews. 


What's in a Word? (p. 8) 
Aims 

1. To interest students in using the 
dictionary. 

2. To illustrate and give practical 
experience in using various sections of 
the dictionary. 


Motivation 

Do you know that most of you can 
find the meaning of your last name as 
well as your first name in a large, un- 
abridged dictionary? What other in- 
formation can you find in dictionaries? 
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Procedure 

1. Have students read “What's in a 
Word?” and assign them the quiz for 
outside work. 

2. Discuss the value of using a rep- 
utable dictionary and ask students to 
bring the names of the dictionaries that 
they have at home. 

3. Have students set up a vocabulary 
section in their notebooks and give 
them a plan for increasing their vocab- 
ularies. (Write down unfamiliar words 
which they come across in their reading 
or conversation; look up pronunciation 
and meaning in dictionary and record 
these in vocabulary section. Use these 
words in conversation and writing. ) 

4. Have students discuss the special 
vocabularies used in studying science 
and other subjects. 

5. Point. out features in Practical 
English which help in word building. 
“Practice Makes Perfect,” Slim Syntax 
“How to Read” series. ) 


Application 

Have students hand in brief record 
at end of week listing each instance in 
which they have used the dictionary. 


Assignment 

Dse “Words Are Tools,” (p. 9) of 
the “How to Read” series for assign- 
ment. Read introduction to class and 
have students do the word exercises for 
homework. 


Speaking of Books (p. 10) 


To add interest and change to writ- 
ing book reports, have class write a 
special book section for a magazine 
like Practical English. Appoint an edi- 
torial board to assign each student a 
book to review and to edit the finished 
copy. The board should consider reader 
interest and assign books on sports, 
boy-dates-girl, adventure, mystery, sci- 
ence, travel, biography, etc. and should 
also be sure that each reviewer is in- 
terested in the book he is assigned. 
Class should study “Speaking of Books” 
for ideas on how to write book reviews 
for magazines. 


Columbus Day Program 


These books may be useful in plan- 
ning a special program: 

1. Columbus Day, edited by Hilah 
Paulmier and Robert H. Schauffler. 
(plays, poems, anecdotes, tableaux, 
etc.) 

2. Columbus Sails, by C. Walter 
Hodges. 

3. Columbus, by Rafael Sabatini. 

4. He Went with Christopher Co- 
lumbus, by Louise A. Kent. 


Answer to Quizzes in “That's What You 
Think!” (pp. 5. 6) 

I. (1) Jed was discourteous. He might 
have begun, “If you have a minute to 
spare, Mr. McIntyre . . .” (2) Jed hadn't 
thought out his arguments clearly; he 
jumped illogically from one idea to the 
next. (3) Jed wasn’t brief and to-the-point. 
(4) Jed didn’t give Mr. McIntyre a change 
to say anything. (5) Jed’s previous job — 
with a smaller firm — wasn’t comparable 
to his present job. (6) Jed was no authority 
on filing and he made no attempt to learn 
whether his system would help the com- 
pany. (7) Since Jed antagonized Mr. Mc- 
Intyre, he received no direct answer. 
Therefore, the discussion served no useful 
purpose. 

II. (1) She could have stated the maga- 
zine-subscription idea when she first intro- 
duced the topic. (2) Simon, by thinking 
the problem through logically and pointing 
out the steps to be followed to best solve 
it. (3) a. The five students in the World 
Affairs Club couldn’t be compared to the 
entire junior class. b. Comic strips are not 
a sound authority for decisions on real-life 
situations. (4) Chuck, because he an- 
nounced the time in answer to Simon’s 
direct question about the subscription. (5) 
Simon: He pointed out a logical trend for 
the discussion; he solicited everyone’s opin- 
ion, with a direct question, on Anne’s gift 
suggestion; he quickly led the group from 
their first decision into the second part of 
the problem; he insisted on a summary and 
a definite conclusion before the group 
broke up. (6) Which news magazine to 
subscribe to. 


Answers to “What's in a Word?” (p. 8) 

(1) Scotland. (2) Soke. (3) No. (4) 
Football. Definition No. 2. (5) French. 
Yes. (6) No. (7) No. (8) Yes. (9) Two. 
Verb and noun. 


Answers to “Words Are Tools“ (p. 9) 
Quiz I: 1l-c, 2-d, 3-b, 4-b, 5-a. Quiz II: 
1-b, 2-b, 3-d, 4-b, 5-d. Quiz III: 1-d, 2-d, 
3-b, 4-c. Quiz IV: l-c, 2-a, 3-c, 4-b. Quiz 
V: 1-planed, 2-formally, 3-vogue, 4-re- 
spectively. 


Answers to “Letter Perfect” Quiz (p. 10) 
1-b, 2-b, 3-a. 


Answers to “Practice Makes Perfect” (p. 11) 

Watch Your Language: 1-he; 2-she; 
3-she; 4-we; 5-they; 6-they; 7-I; 8-he; 
9-he; 10-she. 

Are You Spellbound?: 1-none; 2-dissatis- 
fied; 3-disservice; 4-none; 5-misshapen; 
6-misstep; 7-illogical; 8-misspell; 9-illiter- 
ate; 10-none. 

Words to the Wise: I. 1-c, 2-b, 3-b, 4-a, 
5-b. 

II. l-appreciation to 
disapproval; 2-convicted to acquitted; 3- 
insignificant to tremendous. (Antonyms 
in Quia II need not be those given here. 
Any words which make sense should be 
eat 

Straighten Out Your Homonyms: (1) 


a-inheritor; b-air, breeze. (2) a-a wooden 
vessel; b-arc, a part of a curved line. 
(Definitions need not ‘be those given here. 
Any which show understanding of the 
word should be acceptable. ) 


IN FUTURE ISSUES 
Next Week: October 13, 1947 


Lead artigle on business and office 
practice with situation quizzes. 

Third article in library series: Using 
refere s— Readers Guide, 
alnyjadt® at as bt 

Rea f} ee comprehensiqn. 

Lette sD ffice memos and 
telephone messages, 

Fifth and dast s in series on “How 
to Choose Sogszines” : Reading for 
specific information. 

Practice Makes Perfect: Grammar (pro- 
nouns in the objective case) ; spelling 
prefixes un, over, and under); punc- 
tuation (more uses of comma); vo- 
cabulary quizzes. 

Short story: That’s My Boy, by Jerome 
Brondfield — a football story. 


October 20, 1947 


Lead article on interviewing for in- 
formation. 

Fourth article in library series: Using 
biographical sources. 

Reading: J|dentifying the paragraph 
tdpic. 
Letter Perfect: Eliminating old-fash- 
ioned phrases in business letters. 
First article in series on “How to Read 
Newspapers”: The purpose of news- 
papers. 

Newspaper Roundup: Digests of news- 
paper articlés and columns. 

Short story: The Miracle of Packstown 
—a Scholastic Awards story. 

Also: Practice Makes Perfect, Learn to 
Think Straight, Slim Syntax, etc. 


October 27, 1947 


Lead article on organizing and pre- 
senting an assembly program. 

Quiz on “How to Use the Library” 
(based on articles in library series). 

Reading: Carrying over ideas from one 
paragraph to the next. 

Letter Perfect: Making business letters 
more personal and friendly. 

Second article in series on “How to 
Read Newspapers”: Covering the 
news. 

Also: Newspaper Roundup, Practice 
Makes Perfect, Learn to Think 
Straight, short story, etc. 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS 


Let 
selected teaching aids help you to make 


Scholastic Magazines and these 





your teaching easier, more effective. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Freedom of the Press. c erreur 


On September 7 the U. S. State 
Dept. released a proposed treaty to 
guarantee international free news. 
Everyone needs to know what a free 
press means. Here’s further material: 

ARTICLES IN SENIOR SCHOLASTIC: 
“Free and Responsible Press.” April 
28, 47 (Scholastic Teacher). “A Man 
Speaks Out,” March, ’47. “Elijah Love- 
joy,” (radio play) March 23, "42. See 
references “Freedom of Speech,” Sept. 
29, p. 3-T. 

Pamputets: Liberty of the Press, 
Chester S. Williams (Row, Peterson, 
1940). Keep Our Press Free, 1946. 
#123 Public Affairs Comm. New York 
16. World Press Freedom. (v. 2, °45, 


” 
Syria 

Biblical lands have assumed a new 
historical significance affecting the 
world’s economy and geography. For 
further references we suggest: 

Booxs: Syrian Yankee, by Salom 
Rizk — Doubleday, 1943. Syrian-Amer- 
ican’s autobiography; early life in Syria 
and later experiences as American. 

Artic.Es: Illustrations, geographical 
and historical data on modern Syria, in 
Picture Map Geography, Vernon Quinn 
— Stokes, 1946. “Syria — War Declara- 
tion Adds Ancient Syria to Allied Na- 
tions,” National Geographic School 
Bulletin, April 9, 1945. The following 
appear in National Geographic Maga- 
zine: “Bombs over Bible Lands,” Aug., 
1941; “Change Comes to the Bible 


The Newspaper 


The art of clear, concise expression 
is nowhere more valuable an asset than 
in the field of journalism. These books 
may intrigue your students: 

The Newspaper: Its Making and 
Its Meaning, New York Times (Scrib- 
ners, 1945). How to Read a News- 
paper, Edgar Dale (Scott, 1941). 
A. P.: The Story of News, Oliver 


Gambling (Farrar, 1940). Headlines . 


and Bylines: Journalism for High 
Schools (Harcourt, Brace, 1946). Edit- 
ing Small Newspapers: A Handbook for 
Young Journalists, Walter Rae (Mill, 
1943). 

VocaTIONAL GuimpaNce: Nose for 
News, Elliott Arnold (N. Y. World- 
Telegram) Row, Peterson, 1941. 


#20) 1945. Editorial Research Report, 
Wash., D. C. 

Rapio_ Discussions: Worldwide 
Freedom of the Press (#350 Our 
Foreign Policy), 1946. Nat'l Broad- 
casting Co., New York 20. Is the Amer- 
can Press Really Free? (Town Meet- 
ing, v. 12, #25), 1946. Town Hall, 
Inc., 123 W. 43d St., N. Y. 18. 

Booxs: A Free and Responsible 
Press, Report by Commission on Free- 
dom of the Press (U. of Chicago Press, 
1947). Also supplementary special 
studies. 

Firms: The Story That Couldn't Be 
Printed, 16 mm. sd. 11 min. Teaching 
Film Custodians, 25 W. 23d St., N. Y. 


October 27 in 


Junior Scholastic 


Lands,” Dec., 1938; “In the Land of 
Moses and Abraham,” Dec., 1938; “A 
New Alphabet of the Ancients Is Un- 
earthed,” Oct., 1930. 

PaMPHLETs: “Arabic-Speaking Amer- 
icans,” #2: 1946. Contribution of Syr- 
ians to U. S. From Institute of Arab 
Affairs, 160 Broadway, 
N.Y... C. Se 

Fitms: A New Frontier, 16 mm sd. 
20 min, Free loan (trans. charges). 
Texas Oil Co., New York 17. Arab 
people and Arabian-American Oil Co., 
Saudi Arabia. Rouad — Island of Cru- 
saders, 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Rent or 
Sale. A. F. Films, Inc., New York. Life 
and shipping on ancient island off 
Syria. See references “Iraq,” Sept. 29. 


October 27 and November 3 in 
Senior Scholastic, Advanced English 


Your Daily Paper, John Floherty (Mill, 
1943). Lady Editor, Marjorie Shuler 
(Dutton, 1941). 

BiocraPpHy: The World Is Their 
Beat, John C. O6estreicher (Duell, 
Slcan, Pearce, 45). Assigned to Adven- 
ture, Irene Kuhn (Lippincott, ’38). 

Fiction: Larry Scott of the Sun, 
Edward Ford (Macrae, Smith, °45). 

BistiocraPHy: Bibliography of Sec- 
ondary School Journalism, 1941. Quill 
and Scroll Foundation, Northwestern 
Univ., Chicago, 50c. 

Fitms: Trees to Tribunes, 16 mm. 
sd. 30 mins. Free. Chicago Tribune 
Pub. Ser. Office. Journalism, 16 mm. 
sd. 11 mins. Sale. Carl F. Mahnke, Des 
Moines 10, Iowa. 


Coming Up 


in Senior Scholastic 
Issue of October 13, 1947 


Social Studies: Eye-Witness Report 
from Europe; Government Loyalty In- 
vestigations; We Inherit English Lib- 
erty. 

All Classes: Minority Rights; Associ- 
ate Justice William O. Douglas; Pro- 
and-Con on Compulsory Arbitration of 
Labor Disputes, , 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Information. Historic Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: Christopher Columbus; Listening 
Yardsticks; Writing Radio Dialogue. 


October 20, 1947 


Social Studies: Eye*Witness Report 
on U. N. General Assembly; We Estab- 
lish Representative Government. 

All Classes: The Right of Free Speech, 
Special Supplement, “United Nations 
at Work.” 

English Classes: Theme: Radio for 
Entertainment. Best Broadcasts; Radio 
Play: The Hitch Hiker; Listening Yard- 
sticks; Radio Sound Effects. 


Wheat 


Wheat, the staff of life of Western 
civilization, must play a major role in 
feeding World War II's starving mil- 
lions, 

ARTICLES: “Wheat,” World Week. 
April 8, ’46. “Asia’s Broken Rice Bowl,” 
Survey Graphic, April, 1946. “Food 
Scandal,” Fortune, May, ’46. “Harvest 
that Saved the World,” Life, July 29, 
46. “Brazil's Wheat Problem,” Bul. 
Pan American Union, Aug., ’46. 

PAMPHLETs: U. S. Farmers~ and 
World Peace, ’47. Food ana Ag. Org. 
of U. N., Wash. 6, D. C. Free. Wheat 
(Commodity Ser. #1), ’47. Food and 
Ag. Org. of U. N. (see above). Free. 
Cereals and Civilization (Sci. Guide 
#129), ’47. Am. Museum of Natural 
History, N. Y. 24. $1.29. Foreign Trade 
Problems as Related to Agriculture in 
the Postwar Period, °46. Chamber of 
Commerce, U. S. Dept. of Ag. Com- 
mittee, Wash. 6, D. C. 

Fitms: Our Daily Bread, 16 mm. sd. 
10 min. Free loan: International Har- 
vester, Chicago. Wheat: the Staff of 
Life. 16 mm. sd. col. 30 min. Simmel- 
Meservey, Beverly Hills, Cal. Wheat 
Farmer. 16 mm. sd. 10 min. Encyclo- 
paedia Britannica Films, Inc., Chicago 
6, Illinois. 
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WON’T SOMEBODY 
PLEASE TELL MARY ABOUT 


PRACTICAL ‘ENGLISH! 


No need for her to struggle with grammar, 
spelling, punctuation. No excuse for her using 
outmoded busi forms and styles .. . 
when there’s a classroom magazine like 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH to keep her up to date. 
PRACTICAL ENGLISH will help her — and all 
your commercial English students — to learn 
the rudiments of b English and office 
practice — easily . . . thoroughly . . . enjoy- 
ably. It’s the all-round magazine for students 
of English, with special features for commer- 
cial and vocational classes. 








Dozens of articles throughout the school year 
will keep your students up-to-the-minute on 
such important subjects as general office pro- 
cedure . . . letter writing . . . using the tele- 
phone . . .. sending telegrams . . . office 
conduct and etiquette. 
Here are but a few of the timely articles that 
can help lighten your teaching job this 
semester: 
® Business Letters: 
Eliminating Old-fashioned Phrases 
® Good Office Practice 
@ Inter-office Memos and Telephone 
Messages 
® Reading and Understanding Directions 


® Answering Requests for Information 


Put PRACTICAL ENGLISH to work in your 
classes . . . see for yourself how it gets results. 


USE THE HANDY COUPON BELOW 
PLACE YOUR CLASSROOM ORDER TODAY 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need 
for your students. Order may be revised 
within 3 weeks of receipt of first issue. 
A final order card will be sent. 


Number of copies— 


PRACTICAL ENGLISH 
Per Student Per Semester . . . . 60c 


(5 or more to same address) 


Nome 
Address 
School 





City 
State 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd St.. New York 17, 


Zone 





Off the Press 


Atomics for the Millions, by Maxwell 
L. Eidinoff and Hyman Ruchlis. Mc- 
Graw-Hill, 1947. 281 pp., $3.50. 


The authors have approached the 
development of atomic. energy from 
the vantage point of historical perspec- 
tive. We are carried forward from the 
Greeks who. are credited with “the first 
speculations as to the existence of 
atoms” through the nineteenth century, 
“a time of great andy fruitful scientific 
discovery,” to’ Bikini. A fourth of the 
book provides an especially excellent 
background for understanding the medi- 
cal and industrial uses of isotopes (ra- 
dioactive atoms). The book is valuable 
because it can be understood by those 
of us who have had little or no scien- 
tific training. 

Dr. Eidinoff, who teaches chemistry 
at Queens College, was .active in the 
development of the atomic bomb. Mr. 
Ruchlis teaches physics in a New York 
City high school. They have done their 
best to keep a complicated subject 
within the bounds of senior high school 
students’ understanding. Maurice Sen- 
dak’s charts and cartoons help ma- 
terially. : 


The Presidents and the Press, by James 
E. Pollard. Macmillan, 1947. 866 pp., 
$5. 


“Four hostile newspapers are more 
to be feared than a thousand bay- 
onets.” All of our presidents would 
have agreed with Napoleon on that. 
James E. Pollard, director of Ohio 
State University’s School of Journalism, 
has studied the relations of each U. S. 
president with the newspapers of his 
day. His carefully documented study 
reveals the inter-relationship of person- 
ality, politics, and newspapers. Wash- 
ington was “outraged by some of, the 
partisan outbursts in the press for 
which he was the target.” Lincoln, in 
his dealings with the press, “knew how 
to be as wise as a serpent and as gentle 
as a dove, yet it cannot be said that he 
truckled to it . . .” Theodore Roosevelt 
“advanced greatly the cause of White 
House press relations. He sensed their 
possibilities and importance far better 
than any before him.” Franklin D. 
Roosevelt, Dr. ‘Pollard concludes, has 
placed “the working press . . . forever 
in his debt for meeting it on common 
ground over so many critical years.” 

Chapters can be assigned to high 
school seniors studying newspapers. 
Students active in publishing school 
newspapers ‘vill want te dip into it. 


Radio: The Fifth Estate, by Judith C. 
Waller. Houghton Mifflin, 1946, 483 
pp., $3.40. 


In one volume the reader can learn 
about the structure of broadcasting, 
programming, sales organization, the 
audience, and engineering. The author, 
Chicago director of public service for 
NBC, is a central figure in radio. She 
has organized her notes for summer 
institutes on a wide range of problems. 
The roles of Mr. Hooper and the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission are 
explained. Educational broadcasting 
has a chapter. Although “dise jockey” 
does not appear in the glossary, there 
is a chapter on “Transcriptions and Re- 
cordings.” Also an imposing bibliog- 
raphy. 

Vocational guidance counselors will 
wish to refer this book to students in- 
terested in radio careers. It is an un- 
critica] study, and little is said about 
job opportunities, but it is an excellent 
avenue for wider explorations of the 
fifth estate. 

Howarp L. Hurwirz 


News and 


TEACHERS Support CONSERVATION 
Drive. By instituting regular recitation 
of America’s Conservation Pledge in 
school classrooms and _ assemblies, 
teachers are giving powerful support 
to the vigorous fight which is being 
waged all over the nation to save our 
vanishing natural resources from 
further waste and misuse. The Pledge 
was brought into being through a na- 
tional competition sponsored as a pub- 
lic service by Outdoor Life magazine 
(353 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 10). The 
winning entry was accepted for the 
American people by Secretary of the 
Interior J. A. Krug. It is as follows: I 
give my Pledge as an American to save 
and faithfully to defend from waste the 
natural resources of my country — its 
soil and minerals, its forests, waters, 
and wildlife. 

Alps To Puri. SELF-GOVERNMENT. A 
variety of publications on student self- 
government, including Your School and 
Its Government, Civics As It Should Be 
Taught, Citizenship for All Pupils, and 
a quarterly Self Government News Let- 
ter, edited by Reed Harris, are avail- 
able from the Secretary, National Self 
Government, 80 Broadway, N. Y. 5. 








